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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
MrnistTers have resigned: Lord John Russell has been “sent 
for.” 

How much do those words convey! It is a cardinal point in 
the history of the country. The eventful and memorable Admi- 
ninistration of Sir Robert Peel is over; a new Whig wera begins. 
Last week’s glimmering hope of “ harmonious national councils ” 
is dead, and party reassumes its sway. The change bodes little 

resent good to the country; how little, may be gathered from 
the delight that it will occasion to two sets of men,—the agricul- 
tural Protectionists, their fears for the Corn-laws greatly allayed; 
and the placehunters and parasites of the Liberal party, eager to 
make a profit out of the people. 

At the opening of the week, the public remained in uncertainty ; 
hopeful expectation in the ascendant, except among the mere 
agriculturists. The Duke of Wellington, whe had been the 
source of doubt, was understood to have yielded assent to the 
measure of repeal on which Sir Robert Peel insisted. That as- 
sent, it was well known, was reluctant ; but the Duke’s straight- 
forward and hearty disposition was regarded as a pledge that his 
acquiescence was ample and unqualified. With all his faults, the 
Duke is a thoroughly honest man, and he usually means'what he 
says. The public curiosity and agitation were extreme. The 
artificial “excitement” at the time of petition-manufacturing 
about the Factory Bill, of the O'Connell trial, or any event of the 
last five years, was nothing compared to the genuine anxiety to 
be discerned in every man’s face. Though party-spirit never had 
been so low, the dormant interest in politics was once more alive. 
The Free-traders had become the predominant party in the state— 
the League had grown to be a national institution. Allowing its 
leaders every credit for their share in contributing to that pro- 
mising crisis, it cannot be said that their way of attempting to 
improve it was the most adroit. The Minister’s decided and bold | 
move in their direction was received with slights that certainly 
had no tendency to support him with his own followers. 

On the other hand, the agriculturists were panic-stricken ; and 
with roused activity they could do no better for their own ends 
than to make a poor display of weakness. Single meetings were 
vaunted with a loudness that attested the poverty of their politi- 
cal resources and their hopes. The titled leaders of the party 
could devise no better check to the flood of agitation that threat- 
ened to overwhelm them, than bald assertions that there was no 
scarcity either of corn or potatoes ; Dukes fell to discoursing on 
the abundance of the good root, as if the words of assurance 
would of themselves suffice to feed the multitude ; one discovered 
a new food for the poor—curry-powder! And the Duke of 
Richmond, the soi-disant maker and unmaker of Prime Ministers, 
was fain to take shelter from the consciousness of his own help- 
less state in blank disbelief that the protective policy to which he 
pinned his faith was threatened. The fate of the country, he 
said, rested with a small society of theorists in Bond Street,— 
which was as good as saying that he placed his reliance on 








assent. 





| do not say it in blame, which were idle, but simply for the un- 








nothing, There was every indication that the agriculturists had 
come tothe end of their resources—that the worst to be feared 
from them was known, and that their forlorn hope was the dead | 

assive resistance of votes, in the lobby or in the polling-booth. | 

heir strength at a dead weight, both in Parliament and the con- | 
stituencies, is considerable; but the heaviest of dead weights | 
may be driven aside by the force of a vehement momentum. 
The combined attack by the League, the Liberal party, the 
Ministers, and their immediate adherents, had settled the doom 
of the Corn-laws. 

But the onward rush was staid. There wasa hanging back, at first 
unaccountable. Sinister reports arose. Mysterious counselling 
were levelled atsome distinguished unknown—unknown, that 1s, 
by courtesy. It was observed that the Duke of Wellington did not 
attend the Cabinet Council on Monday. The counsellings were 











now levelled at him without disguise. By Tuesday it was re- 
ported that the Duke, in abstaining from active codperation with 
the Corn-law repealers of the Cabinet, had virtually revoked his 
The Privy Council of Wednesday was looked for with 
much solicitude. On Thursday morning it was known that 
Parliament was further prorogued till the 30th instant, not “ then 
to meet for the despatch of business”: it was surmised that 
Ministers, the difference in the Cabinet still unhealed, were gain- 


4 ing time in order to further communings ; but later in the day it 
| was known that, hopeless of any thorough understanding, they 


had resigned. All was over. 

The Duke of Wellington is accused as the sole cause of that 
untoward issue. It has been alleged in apology, that he held a 
great number of proxies intrusted to him when he was an up- 
holder of the Corn-law, and that consciousness of that trust made 


| him hesitate to undertake the measure of repeal in the House of 


Lords. The excuse will not stand: he might have discontinued 
to hold the pro.rics, or have appealed to those who gave them, 
It was not fis votes, but his moral influence over the Peers, 
which included votes, that was needed. Another excuse volun- 
teered for the Duke is his advanced years: the world are saying 
that he is old—that age brings wavering judgment, failing nerves, 


” | and peevish humours—that he may have been appalled by the 


black looks of friends, reproaching him with risk to their land- 
lord interests and their families. Butthe Duke himself confesses 
to no such weaknesses. The most potent reason, no doubt, is that 
in his heart he disliked the measure: he had not mastered the 


| subject—perhaps had not taken the pains to do so: he had not 


advanced in that matter beyond 1828, and could not comprehend 
the actual posture of affairs and its “eventualities.” He assented 
with his lips, because likewise he could not understand Sir 
Robert Peel’s resigning, and he yielded to the superior intellect : 
but when he was called upon to act as well as to acquiesce, he 


| then discovered the absence of due motive within himself: he had 


become a sleeping partner, legally but not morally responsible for 
the acts of the firm. But it was not a time for any to be inactive : 
his slumbers were disturbed; and to evade the trouble, he re- 
tired. The immediate cause of the present untoward crisis—we 


derstanding of the history—the iminediate cause is the personal 
feeling of the Duke of Wellington. 

Such is the past. The present is a nullity—the blank interval 
between that regretful but irremediable past and a most doubtful 
future. 

The parting Ministers were preceded in their last journey from 
Osborne House by a despatch summoning Lord John Russell 
from Edinburgh. That step seems to have been arranged, and 
taken, during Sir Robert Peel’s stay on a visit to the Queen, from 
Saturday afternoon to Monday morning. The Whigs, it is there- 
fore assumed, return to office. No other fact is known. 

The first speculation is, what effect will the change have upon 
the question which brought about the crisis? what does Corn- 
law repeal gain by it We fear that it is more likely to lose than 
to gain. The majority in the — Parliament are hostile to 
repeal. They might yield under coercion; to the influence of 
Sir Robert Peel, who has been with a large section of the political 
world the representative and impersonation of what “ must be,” 
they might have bowed; they might succumb to the Whig 
leaders if backed by “the people”: but the perceptive senses of 
Parliament are limited—the people have spoken in no authorita- 
tive way, either by petition or by the poll, and Parliament will 
not hear any other voice. Indeed, the known hostility of the 
existing Parliament has already created rumours of a dissolution. 
There will be all the sooner a general election, with its toil, its 
turbulence, its debasements, its boundless vice and corruption. 
And what will the constituencies do? The League boast of 
having gained four important counties, and say that the rest will 
1ollow, as they have done before. The exertions of the League 
may not have been fruitless; but Mr. Cobden has at former times 
made out such an overwhelming preponderance of the landlord in- 
terest in the constituencies, that a much more evident and sweep- 
ing change seems to be needed in order to reverse their power. 
On the other hand, by the present showing, the Protec- 
tionists are no longer a fulling party: they are for the 
moment triumphant; they have vanquished the most power- 
ful man in the political world,—for it is they, through the hold 
that they had on the sympathies of the Duke of Wellington, 
that have driven Sir Robert Peel from office. On the subject of 
the Corn-laws the Ministerial influence of Sir Robert Peel is 
neutralized, destroyed : he may, and probably will, give a digni- 
tied and honourable support to the measure as proposed by his 
rivals; and he will have his influence; but it will be the in- 
fluence of a private gentleman, however distinguished, not the 
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influence of a Prime Minister. The state of parties on the sub- 
ject is restored to what it was before the intervention of Sir Ro- 

ert Peel. As advanced by him, the measure would have had 
the support of the new “Conservatives,” the Liberals, and the 
Free-traders ; the opposition, solely of the residuary Tories and 
the Worsley Whigs. As advanced by Lord John Russell, it will 
have the support of the Liberals minus the Worsleys; the resist- 
ance of all the Tory-Conservative Opposition, except the few 
whose repute, station, and personal attachment pledge them to 
take part with their dissentient leader. 
slender hope that the measure could be carried in the present Par- 
liament ; while we discern no sufficient change in the elements of 


— throughout the country—of parties that create the Legis- | 


ature—to promise a very different treatment in the next Parlia- 
ment. Carried in a few years it will be—“protection” will be 
swept away, perhaps with other things now as confidently thought 
to be safe as the Corn-laws were five years ago, for who shall say 
where roused agitation shall stop? The defection of the Tories 
has prevented Peel and the Conservatives, in making a sacrifice 
of the Corn-laws, from obtaining as a quid pro quo the safety of 
those “other things”—exemption from those unknown conces- 
sions which = impatience, exasperated by delay, may 
wrest from affrighted statesmanship. 
It is not only delay of this one measure, not only continuance 


There is then but a | 


of the Anti-Corn-law agitation, that is implied in the change. | 


The agitation, managed according to the received science of 
“ Liberalism” grown official, will resemble the Reform Bill agita- 
tion, but with a difference. Now, as then, when the resistance of 


the Commons is subdued, the people will be arrayed against the | 


House of Lords: but the Lords will come to the struggle with 
tainted consciences, amenable to just suspicions of corrupt and 
selfish motives ; for they are the great landowners, the dealers in 
rent, for whom the Corn-laws are chiefly maintained. We do 
not reiterate the cry that the landowners are corrupt and swayed 
by none except selfish motives ; but we say that when they become 
the forlorn hope in defence of interests most plainly and palpably 


the Court, Dr. Wilberforce did homage on his appointment to the see of 
Oxford. After the Council, Ministers returnedias they went. 
Lord John Russell arrived at Osborne House, from Scotland, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and remained till yesterday morning ; returning to London, 
It is understood that the Queen returns to Buckingham Palace this 
afternoon. 





The Duke of Cambridge left the Queen Dowager’s residence at W itley 
Court on Friday; and after stopping a day at Leicester, to attend an agri- 
cultural meeting, arrived in town on Saturday. He visited the Dutchess 
of Gloucester on Wednesday; went to the cattle-show in Baker Street on 
Thursday; and left town on that day tor Petworth. 

The Dutchess of Kent returned from Witley Court yesterday, to Frog- 
more. 


The Metropolis. 


The Court of Common Council held an adjourned meeting on Tuesday; 
and the discussion on the subject of affixing the seal to some Hospital 
docquets was resumed. The opinion of counsel had been obtained since 
last meeting; but Mr. Lott, as Chairman of the Committee to whom the 
matter had been referred, advised delay; the Committee not having yet 
received a satisfuctury legal opinion on the question. [An opinion had 
been obtained, and was in the Recorder’s hands.] ©The Lord Mayor wished 
to proceed: he held that the sealing could not be postponed without inva- 
lidating an act of Parliament. A stormy discussion ensued; in the course 
of which the Recorder formally submitted the resolution adopted by the 
Committee in favour of delay. To this Mr. Alderman Hughes moved as 
an amendment, “That the case submitted to counsel, and their opinion 
thereon, be now read.” The Recorder hinted that it was not advisable 
that the opinion should be promulgated to the advantage of their opponents, 
It was now discovered that “ strangers” were present; and the discussion 
was with closed Eventually, it was understood, the 


continued doors. 


| Court agreed by a majority of 31 (57 to 26) to affix the seals to the doc- 


| the ward for which he was elected. 


their own, they will be without a shadow of appeal from the sus- | 


picion. The future Whig Ministers may ultimately succeed in 


working up the popular excitement to the pitch needful for victory | 


over the Lords ; but in the process the last remnant of respect for 
the Peerage will be fearfully shaken. 

Nor is such a shock to “ our institutions ” 
apprehended. We are entering on a gloomy period. 


the whole evil to be 


Trade is 


etting bad; employment in the factory districts diminishes. | 
he effects of the railway mania have yet to be felt in their real | 


force. Money will be “scarce.” When the Whigs last entered 
office, they found a surplus revenue, and they left a deficiency : 
they will again find a surplus—they cannot keep it up. The 
blame will not justly be all theirs, but the odium will. We all 


remember how, as the naughty boy of the family is scapegoat for | 


the sins of the righteous children, every disaster was charged 
upon “the Whig Ministers.” The national ills are always charged 
upon the Ministers for the time being. The coming time teems 
with disasters unprecedented. The revenue will have to suffer 
the severest strains. Yet the future Ministers will be almost pre- 
cluded from acting effectually on considerations of revenue. They 
will be expected to cut further slices from the tariff. To continue 
the Income-tax would be to incur all the odium without the credit 
of that measure ; unless the Whig leaders treat the whole subject 
of taxation with a comprehensive grasp and daring, for which 
they evinced little aptitude before. At a time when national 
embarrassment will clamorously demand the utmost fertility in 
Ministerial resources, financial failure is almost predestined for 
their Administration. 

The prospect of the change, indeed, is not all for the worse. 
Probably an improvement on the former Whig policy will be ob- 


served in Ireland; while a greater popularity of the party will | 
help at once to soothe irritation, and may serve Mr. O’Connell, if | 


he retain some judgment, for an opportunity to back out of his 
most false positions. In the Colonies, too, it will not be difficult 
to attain credit by contrast with the recent management. But 
abroad !—is Led Palmerston to return to the Foreign Office, 
eager for the fray with France, America, and all the world? 

Neither abroad nor at home is the prospect hopeful for peace 
or prosperity. 
threatens to revive in its bitterest feuds—the contest of progress 
with institutions ; the vision of measures propounded for nothing 
but frustration comes over the memory, and seems to mirror the 
future; and for token, the Corn-laws, which were never so near 
being repealed as they were last week, seem about to receive a 
new lease of their unblessed existence. 





The Court. 
Tue Royal retreat in the Isle of Wight has been invaded by the per- 
emptory business of the Ministerial crisis. 

Sir Robert Peel arrived at Osborne House on Saturday, and remained 
till Monday; and it is understood that important arrangements were made 
in the interval. 

On Wednesday, the Queen held a Court and Privy Council. The 
Ministers came down from London (except the Duke of Wellington, who 
joined the party at Basingstoke) by the South-western Railway; and they 
were conveyed from Southampton to Cowes in the steam-yacht Fairy. 
There were present at the Council, Prince Albert, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, Mr. Goulburn, the Earl of Lincoln, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert. Parliament was ordered to be prorogued from the 16th 
to the 30th instant. [A fact formally notified in Tuesday's Gazette.) At 


Party, a little while ago almost in abeyance, | 


quets; the opinion of counsel being that the question between the Corpo- 
ration and Christ's Hospital could not be prejudiced by so doing. Among 
the other subjects disposed of, was one relating to the qualification which 
should be possessed by Common Councilmen. By a resolution passed in 
1716, no person was eligible for the office who was not a householder within 
Doubts, however, had arisen as to the 
meaning of the word “ householder”; and, with the view of removing 
them, a Committee on the subject recommended the Court to apply for a 
declaratory bill, enacting that every freeman occupying a house, summon- 
able on juries, and paying scot and bearing lot, should be eligible to the 
office of Common Councilman. The Court deferred their decision. 


The Court of Common Council held a special meeting on Thursday, to 
consider the propriety of addressing the Queen to open the ports for the 
free admission of food. Mr. D. W. Wire introduced the subject, and moved 
the following series of propositions; upon cach of which he commented as 
he went along— 

“ That great, powerful, and wealthy as this nation is, by far the greater por- 
tion of her Majesty's subjects in Ireland, and a great portion of her Majesty's sub- 





| jects in England, Scotland, and Wales, have long been reduced for their principal 





support to potatoes. 

“ That all classes, but especially the poor, have been, and still ave, great suf- 
ferers from this result of the national economy. 

“ That the blight which has now fallen upon that root has subjected the people 
to great anxiety and distress, and to the danger of famine. 

“ That their sufferings are attributable to erroneous legislation; which, by ex- 
cluding the importation of food, and restricting commerce, shuts out from the 
people the bounty and goodness of God.” 

Mr. W. Johnson seconded these propositions, with several received argu- 
ments and statistics against the Corn-law. The position of Sir Robert 
Peel was too peculiar at the present moment to avoid notice— 

He believed that Sir Robert Peel had conscientiously seen the necessity of a 
change in these laws; but had been restrained by a power behind him more power- 
ful than his own, even though he held the reins of authority, which they were 
told he had just resigned. ‘That power was wielded by the Aristocracy, in their 
right of voting by proxy, and placing in the hands of one man a majority of the 
votes in the Upper House of Parliament. He believed that one individual held 
that power which ought never to be intrusted te any single hand. (Loud ap- 
plause.) When he had that day passed the noble monument erected in front of 
the Royal Exchange to the noble Duke to whom he alluded, he could not but 
admire the original, when he contemplated him as a warrior who had led the 
British arms to victory; but be could not help thinking he was placed in a posi- 
tion which the artist never intended, but the result of the great question with 
which the Cabinet had been agitated showed that the noble Duke had in reality 
turned his back not only upon the commerce of the country, but upon that beau- 
tiful quotation exhibited in front of the Exchange—* The earth is the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof.” (Great applause.) 

Mr. Lawrence stated that he could not agree with the propositions; 
deeming them fallacious, and addressed to the sympathies rather than to 
the judgment of the Court— 

The resolutions stated that the great portion of the Irish population were fed 
on potatoes. That might be true; but if it was intended to give the Lrish better 
food, they must give them better wages. It was simply a question of wages, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the repeal of the Corn-laws. He had been much 
struck last year at Coleraine with the remarks of an intelligent lrishman, who 
told him there that the price of potatoes was 8d. a measure; but that though they 
were only 4d. in Tipperary, the people there were not half as well off as the people 
of Coleraine. On inquiring the reason for this, the answer was, “ Rely upon it, 
where food is to be had cheap, the people are idle and unwilling to work.” ( Cries 
of “Oh, oh!) He asserted that the people of this country, especially in the 
larger towns, were better fed and clothed than in any other part of Europe. 
Still he thought the Corn-laws were highly injurious; but instead of total repeal, 
he would preter a fixed duty of ds. 

As to Sir Robert Peel, he could not but express some alarm and regret 
at the prospect of his resignation— 

And why did he do this? Because he knew no man so well able to carry Whig 
measures as was Sir Robert Peel. The Whigs themselves did not possess the 
yower to act upon their own principles or carry out their own doctrines. Sir 

Robert Peel could do so; and at present the right honourable Baronet evinced a 
stronger leaning than ever towards that course of conduct, He feared that the 
Whigs would never be able to carry all that might be hoped from Sir Robert 
Peel it he only remained in office: he, therefore, would be very sorry if the country 
were to lose so good a Minister. 

Mr. Lawrence concluded by moving as an amendment a resolution 
simply recommending petitions to both Houses of Parliament, praying that 
the Corn-laws should be abolished. 
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Tir. Corney seconded the amendment; and subsequently delivered a 
in which he expressed regret at seeing the Court assuming an 
The members of that Court, he said, were not the re- 
presentatives of the nation at large; they merely represented the commer- 
cial and trading interests of the city of London. He was in favour of a 
repeal of the Corn-laws, but he wished to avoid any appeal to the Queen. 


speech a 
“ agitating tone. 


After further debate, in which several members of the Court were 
accused of changed opinions, a vote was taken: only three or four hands 
accus ) 


were held up for Mr. Lawrence's amendment, and it was declared to be lost. 


Mr. Gadesden then moved another amendment— 

« That this Court is of opinion that it is inexpedient at this moment to inter- 
fere by petition or otherwise with the important question of the Corn-laws ; inas- 
“as this Court confidently believes that the Ministry has been dissolved, and 
ent any address which might at this period 
and that therefore the further discussion 
j (Laughter, and crics of “Oh, oh!) 

This amendmeut having been negatived, Mr. Frodsham moved a third 
which advised the presentation of a memorial to the Queen, requesting that 
the ports be opened, and be continued open until Parliament should have 
passed a law to establish a fixed and moderate duty. ‘The amendment, 
however, was withdrawn. Mr. Wire's propositions were put, and carried, 
almost unanimously; only three hands having been held up against them. 
There was some further attempt to ask for a fixed duty of 5s.; but ulti- 
mately an address founded on Mr. Wire's resolutions was agreed to; and 


much 

that it ought not, consequently, to pr 

add to her Majesty's embarrassments ; 
ject should be postponed.” 








the Court adjourned shortly alter five o'clock. 

The Lord Mayor has replied to the City electors who asked him to call 
a public meeting on the question of opening the ports. Ile declares his full 
confidence in the prudence of Ministers, and requests that his compliance 
may be accounted a purely ministerial act; but, not wishing to impede the 
free utterance of opinion by his fellow citizens, he fixes Monday next, the 
15th instant, for the desired meeting in the Guildhall. 

Meetings to call for opening of the ports have been held at Kingsland, 
and also by the Vestries of St. Pancras, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
Clerkenwell. 


The proceedings of the Agricultural Societies have assumed a new inte- 
rest since the promulgation of the reports that Ministers intend to repeal 
the Corn-laws. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural Protection Society was 
held on Tuesday, at their rooms in Old Bond Street. Present—the Duke 
of Richmond, (in the chair,) the Marquis of Salisbury, the following 
Members of the House of Commons—Mr. Gilbert Heathcote (Rutland), Mr. 
ite (North Warwickshire), Mr. William Miles (Kast Somersetshire), 
Mr. Stafford O'Brien (North Northwnptonshire); and several other gen- 
tlemen, in all fifty or sixty; each, we are assured by the Morning Post, being 
a person of “ great personal weight and individual influence,” or singly re- 
presenting a considerable district of the country. The Duke of Richmond 
began with a speech from the chair, of great bitterness in tone, though it fai's 
in distinct statements. He alluded to defections from Protectionist rank: — 

“You, gentlemen, are aware, that since our last annual meeting 
number of individuals who formerly called themselves friends of the farme 
stated boldly on the hustings their adherence to our opinions, and who said that 
they were willing to give protection to agriculture—lave since changed their 
opinion, and that now they are found to be the bitterest opponents to protes 
of British industry. It is not to impute motives to such persons. 1 wi 
not impute to them motives other than those from which I myself would act. 
They are not here to defend themselves, and | am too much of an Englishinan to 
But I will say, that it is most unlortu- 
protection, that th y ever stated on the 











a certain 





r—who 


tor me 


attack any persons behind their backs. 
nate that they ever joined the cause 
hustings their willingness and determination to support that cause, and that they 
succeeded solely because they SO stated,” 

He assailed the Whig neophytes of the League— 

“For my own part, I am not surprised at Lord John Russell's letter to his 
stituents of London; for after I had heard him say in the House of Commons, 
that ‘protection was the bane of British agriculture,’ I expected nothing whatever 
—at least, nothing better—at his hands. And I confess that Lam glad that he 
has spoken out. I always regarded his proposal of a fixed duty as nothing but a 
declaration of an Anti-Protect principle; and I thought then, and still believe 
now, that if that proposal had reached a third reading, absolute free trade would 
have been established. There is another Lord—I mean Lord Morpeth—ot whom 
I must also say a word. That noble Lord is everything one could wish in private 
life—honest, upright, straightforward, and most amiable; and I confess that Lam 
surprised that t wd Morpeth should have sent 54 to the League. A man of such 
high honour and noble principles—would he create fictitious votes in every county 
of England? Would he, personally and individually, give 51. to a newspaper for 
promoting and publishing libels against the character of those with whom in 
_ 8 he disagreed? He, gentleuien, would do neither in his own person; but 
ne sends 5d. that others may do for liim the dirty work he is too honourable te do 
himself.” ; ; 

With respect to the alarm of a famine, 
he believed it to be a gross delusion. He exhorted the yeomanry of Ea 
land not to be frightened because two or three noble Lords or half a dozen 
Members of the House of ¢ ommons joined the League — 

“Is their condition and is your condition so low that you dare not venture 
to maintain and uphold your own honest opinion in favour of yourselves and of the 
labourer. you employ? and dare you not do so because a few inconsistent men 
have deserted you? At the last general meeting of the Society, 1 said that I did 
not think it desiravle that we should agitate the country in favour of protection. 

felt that it was not our business as farmers. I knew that it would be against 
the wishes and inclinations and habits of us all to excite a general agitation in 
this momentous question—to set man against man—to beget those evils which in 
my opinion agitation must always produce. But in the present posture of affairs, 
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so industriously spread abroad, 











I say that it is our bounden duty to speak out. (oud cheering.) 1 say that it | 


is the bounden duty of every farmer to proclaim his opinion and his determina- 


| in a great degree to shake their confidence in public men. 


tion. I say it is our bounden duty to appeal to the yeomanry of our country, and | 
to ask them if they have changed those views with which they triumphed four | 


years ago?” (Continued cheering.) 

He asked whether, if free trade were carried out, its advocates were 
willing to destroy the existing leases? “I should be willing to get rid of 
every lease: but what is the farmer to do with his stock? what is he to 
turn his hand to?” The matter does not admit of argument: it is ruin 
the country, from beginning to end— 

“ Lord Jolin Russell may tell me that protection is the bane of agriculture; 
but I know what really is the bane of agriculture. It is the spirit of party— 
(Loud cheers)—those party politics which induce men to stick to their party 
leaders when they know that those leaders are W rong. Yes, these party politics 
are the real bane of agriculture—the great and grievous cause of evil to the 
country at large—party politics, which induce the men in Opposition to bid higher 


to 





| not to be weak enough to be deluded into any compromise, 


than the Minister for power—which, if the Minister bids 2s. 6d., induce them 
to bid 5s. This it is that has been, and still is, the bane of agriculture.” 

In the hands of the Protection Society, however, “ rests the weal and 
welfare of this country "— 

“ I have not come to this conclusion without much reflection. I beg of you 
Your real enemies, 
who falsely profess to be your friends, will say to you, ‘ Do it now, now consent 
to a compromise; later you cannot; after this it will not be offered to you.’ But, 
gentlemen, remember, this is a question of principle. Once consent to any 
compromise, and we shall not have a leg to stand on. So, I say to you, act 
according to the constitution of the country; for [ will not recommend to others 
what I could not and am not ready to do myself; and come what may, I, for one, 
must stand by the constitution. But the constitution gives you power, and power 
enough, to accomplish our purpose. The Protection Societies throughout the 
country must be 1 doing. By all fair and legitimate means you must show 

ister and to the Leader of the Opposition. I say 
nothing of the League, for the League would be nothing were it not led and sup- 
ported by such men as Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell. I hope and trust 
that the recent report of an intention on the part of the Government to move the 
repr al of the Corn-laws on the first or second d ry ol the session is net correct. I, 
for my own part, do not believe it. 1 cannot believe, upon such authority at least, 
that such perfidy would or could enter into the mmd of man. If, however, 
such should turn out to be the case, all I can say is, that I most sincerely hope 
that the House of Commons—that the representatives of the agricultural consti- 
ericultural interests—will 
| t, 1 look to 








tuencies returned for the express purpose of defending : 
turn it out in the Lower House. (Loud cheers.) But, if they « 
the hereditary Peerage of England.” (Continued cheering.) 

A report, conceived in a very quiet, nay a subdued tone, was 
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ead by 








Mr. Stafford O Brien— 

It stated, that as the demand for tracts, both for and against free importation, 
had ceased, the exertions of the Committee to print and distribute su pers had 
not been needed, The League, however, had turned to a new agitatiou—not to 


but to create constituencies; and in that mode of wat rules of 
le i “ The last ssion of ment was not much 
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ith questions affecting the agricultural interest; but the results of the 

iken against Ministers, in reference to the principle of protection to 

istry, were h idly such as would have bgen anticipated by the consti- 
tuencies of 1841; and when our friends see that such diversity of opinion exists 
amongst those who represent them in Parliament, they can hardly expect that 
any central society, however constituted, should realize the expectations formed at 
its commencement.” The Committee had forwarded to every Protection Society 


in the country printed circulars, requesting returns of the quantity and quality of 
the crops. “These returns are not yet entirely completed; some of them only 
arrived yesterday, and some few societies have written to state that they cannot 
a fewdays. The general conclusion, however, to be drawn from 
h the potato crop in parts of England and Ireland is deficient 

fy gree, yet the supply of food in this country is such as to set 
at rest all fears of scarcity: and, considering the unfavourable seasons of the past 
year, and the searcity either at present existing or to be reasonably anticipated in 
he neighbouring countries, your Committee cannot but feel that the 
n land may be a source of honest pride to the English agricul- 


prepare them for 
them is, that althor 
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r less 


to a greater ¢ 


many of t 
plenty in our ow 
iurist, and of sincere thankfulness to Divine Providence.” After some allusion to 
Lill for permitting the use of malt in the feeding of cattle duty- 


the failure of the 
combined 


expediency of landlords’ encouragement of tenants in “ 





free, and to the 
efforts” to keep up “a domestic supply of provisions commensurate with the rapid 
increase of the population,” the report hastily glanced at more stirring matters. 





“ Your Committee 
part of Lord John Rassell, of his having abandoned, irrespectively of 
his former opinions in favour of a fixed duty; which declaration, 
onclusive proof of the little reliance to be placed in those 
The report promulgated by the Times 


have read, without astonishment, the recent declaration on the 


f any tempo- 


I wy catise, ali 
ho er, on his part,is a 
who would proj further concessions.” 
to the contemplated Ministerial repeal of the Corn-laws is mentioned with dis- 
: | r necessary every watch ul exertion 

I ag ricul- 





as 
belief. “ The proceedings of the League rend 


urt of the friends of protection”; and the strenuous cooperation © 





turists is clainied. 

his report was appr . Byron, the Secretary to the 
an aualys ud been sent up from k 

cieties in almost ev ry part of England respecting the result of t! : 

crop: the general result was, that in every district from which returns had 

been received there was a full average of wheat and other crops, in many 

above an average; that although in almost every 


on Lie |] 
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ved unanimously. 
is of reports which 
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read 


ocicety, 


districts considerably 


| district the potato crop was more or less diseased, still that disease had 


been in almost every instance greatly exaggerated; and that the labourers 
throughout the whole of the agricultural districts had full work, at good 
wages. 

Mr. Thomas, a tenant farmer, moved the following resolution; which 
also passed without dissent— 

“ That the Agricultural Protection Society ot England, having made inquiries 
in every county of England, into the probable yield of grain for the subsistence of 
man, have the most unbounded satisfaction in stating that an average crop of 
corn has been secured for the maintenance of the people of the nation.” 

In doing this, Mr. Thomas gave to wavering Agricultural Members a signifi- 
Phe recent conduct of a few Members of Parliament was calculated 
Another election was, 
perhaps, near at hand—in the course of events it could not be far off; and then 
he hoped there would be no mistake as to the character of the candidates. ( Loud 
cheering.) He for one would never consent to vote for any man who would 
merely give in his adhesion to the Ministry—who would vote that black was 
white one d iy, or that white was black the next, merely to please them: to such 
ss vote for him. (Great applause.) 

Other speakers were, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, Mr. Allnatt, Mr. Miles, Mr. 
Ileathcote, Mr. Newdegate, and a few more tenant-farmers. The general 
tone of the speeches, their distrusts aud indignations, may be gathered 
from the ving specimens, and from the petition subjoined, unanimously 
adopted. 

“ To the Honourable the House of Commons in Parliament assembled, 
* The humble petition of the Landowners, Tenants, Labourers, and others inte- 
rested in Protection to Agriculture, 

“ Showeth—That in consequence of the declarations made by several leading 
members of her Majesty’s Government in the last session of Parliament, indi- 
cating that further deductions might be made at no distant period on the already 
greatly diminished amount of protection now afforded to agriculture, and in con- 
sequence of the interpretation put on these declarations by seme influential Mem- 
bers of your Honourable House, as well as by the public press, we deem it expe- 
dient to press upon the members of Government and your Honourable House, that 
such an impression, whether well or ill founded, is cal ulated to destroy all con- 
fidence in the stability of the present Corn-laws, and to arrest the progress now 
making for the permanent improvement of the inferior soils of this country, by 
which the production of grain has very nearly kept pace with the rapid increase 
of our population. 

“ That your petitioners, being practically engaged in cultivation, and employ- 

j labour in farming, are enabled from their ex- 
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perience to state that the frequent diminutions of protective duties which have 
occurred since 1815 have led to the total loss of a vast amount of farming capital, 
and have consequently acted as a bar to the greater extension of agricultural im- 
provement. 

“ Your petitioners have ascertained from the most unquestionable sources the 
prices of wheat and other corn during the last twenty-five years in the shipping- 
ports of central Europe; and find that the different descriptions of grain could be 
imported into the markets of this country at such low prices as must prevent the 
cultivation of a very considerable portion of the inferior soils of this country. 

“ That during the operation and in consequence of reliance upon the con- 
tinuance of protective laws, a vast amount of capital has been invested in the 
purchase of lands, in the purchase of leases, in the erection of buildings and fences, 
and in draining and other expensive permanent improvements; which capital 
would in many instances be either partially or entirely sacrificed were foreign corn 
admitted duty-free. 

“ That the doctrines of those who advocate a free importation of foreign corn 





have no reference to these circumstances, or to the ruin which must fall on the | 


capital and labour of by far the most extensive interest in the country; but are 
based entirely on the principle that if corn can be imported cheaper than it can be 
grown in this country the cultivation of our own soil should be abandoned. 

“That the inevitable consequence of carrying out this doctrine would be the 
ruin of the cultivators of the soil, and the labourers now employed by them. 

“ Impressed by this conviction, your petitioners feel it their bounden duty re- 
spectfu y but firmly to call upon the Legislature either to uphold in their in- 
tegrity the present system of the Corn-laws, or, by an appeal to the constituencies 
of the United Kingdom, call a national opinion upon the expediency and policy of 
adopting, or not, the principles of free trade. 

“ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray.” 

With some formalities—reélection of officers, thanks to the Chairman, 
and so forth—the proceedings closed. 


A special meeting of the London Farmers Club was held on Wednesday 
evening, at their rooms in the York Hotel, Bridge Street, to discuss the 
question of “ tenant rights.” The attendance was not limited to the mem- 
bers of the Club, but included a number of farmers from various parts of 
the country, who had been attracted to the Metropolis by the Smithfield 
cattle-show. Mr. Shaw delivered the opening address, and cleared the 
way for discussion. The meaning attached by the speakers to the term 
“ tenant rights” was, compensation for improvements effected at the cost 
of the farmer, for which he had not received an adequate return whilst in 
possession. Much complaint was made also of the hardship of the present 
practice; but diversity of opinion existed as to the best remedy; some re= 
commending legislative enactment, and others leases. ‘The discussion 
closed with the passing of a resolution asserting that it would be desirable 
to establish a system of tenant rights, without indicating how that should 
be done. 


The annual show of the Smithfield Cattle Club took place on Wednesday, 
at the Ilorse Bazaar in King Street, Portman Square. As a public exhibi- 
tion it proved as attractive as ever; numbers of visiters arriving early, and 
continuing to increase as the day advanced. As to the show itself, the 
animals were more numerous than last year, equally good as regards breed, 
but showing less over-feeding. Prince Albert's name appears in the prize- 
list, along with several other titled competitors: but the bulk of the awards 
seem to have fallen to the side of the farmers. Many of the’ superior 
animals were disposed of at good prices during the exhibition. 

At the annual meeting of the members which took place in the com- 
mittce-room, the office of President, vacant by the death of Earl Spencer, 
was conferred on the Duke of Richmond, 

The dinner took place yesterday evening, at Freemason’s Hall; the Duke of 
Richmond presiding. The proceedings, except an eulogium from the Chairman on 
the worth and service of the late Earl Spencer, were of the usual routine cha 
racter. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair delivered lectures on Wednesday and Thursday, at 
the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, before the Royal Agricultural 
Society, on subjects connected with the potato disease. ‘The cause of the 
rot Dr. Playfair attributed to a decay of organic matter, arising from the 
peculiarities of last season; and his suggestions for the preservation of what 
is sound were the same as those already promulgated. 


In the Court of Queen's Bench, on Thurday, judgment was given in the 
long-pending suit of the Baron De Bode versus the Crown. Some readers 
may require au index to the general nature of the case. At the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, the Baron’s father, who owned estates in Germany, be- 
came alarmed for his own safety, and transferred the land to his son. The terri- 

y was seized by the French; and at the peace a large sum was received by the 
English Government, as indemnity for lands “ unduly confiscated ” and belonging 
to English subjects. Part of this money was claimed by the present Baron, as an 
English =e. Commissioners, however, decided that the transfer of the property 
was only colourable. In June last year, the case was formally tried by a J ury; 
when a verdict for 364,266/. with interest was given in favour of the Baron: but 
issues passed for the Crown to the effect that the claim was excluded by the 
statute of limitations. The Baron next endeavoured to recover the money by 
* petition of right”; but the Crown resisted the claim, on various grounds. At 
the conclusion of an elaborate speech, Lord Denman observed that judgment 
must pass for the Crown, as there was nothing to show that money had been re- 
ceived by the Sovereign to compensate persons who had lost property in Ger- 
many, or that any money had been received for the use of the Baron De Bode. 

The same Court was occupied on Monday and Tuesday with a case in- 
volving the liability of an insurance-office. ‘The plaintiff was Mr. Topham, an 
electro-plater, in the Strand, and the actual defendants were the Protestant Dis- 
senters Insurance ag we In March 1843, the plaintiff entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Gadsden for the purchase of his interest in a printing- 
office in St. Martin's Lane; on the 3d July he effected an insurance of 1,500. 
with the defenders against fire; in twelve days after, the premises were burned 
down. Payment of the policy was claimed; but resisted by the Company, on 
various grounds, which at the trial took the shape of distinct allegations—want 
of interest in the property; that fraudulent accounts had been produced; and 
also that the place had been set on fire with the plaintiff's knowledge. Volumi- 
nous evidence was adduced on both sides; but a few facts will suffice to show the 
general bearings of the question. (iadsden, who made the alleged sale to the 
plaintiff, had been frequently in difficulties, but he had succeeded in arranging 
matters; and at the time of the transfer, the types and printing-oftice were farmed 
to a Mr. Foale, at 2102. a year. The plaintiff had been a waiter in various hotels, 
and he appears to have been acting in that capacity at the Royal Hotel in Slough, 
when the agreement was gone into for the purchase of Gadsden’s interest; but no 
money passed between them. Five days after the insurance was effected, Top- 
ham married Gadsden’s daughter; and the burning took place on the night that 
they returned from their marriage-jaunt. Witnesses averred that the stock had 
been overrated in value, and that it was constantly lessened by thefts; but the 











evidence to show that the plaintiff had a guilty knowledge of the fice wes ant 
deemed conclusive by the Jury; and they returned a verdict for the defendants 

on 
all the counts save that one. 

At the Arches Court, yesterday, Sir H. Jenner Fust pronounced sentence of 
deprivation from office against the Reverend Mr. Heathcote, who had been con, 
victed of an attempt at crime. r 

At the same sitting, the Reverend Mr. Loftus, Vicar of St. Martin Fincham 
whose trial for immoral offences excited considerable scandal, was sentenced to 
deprivation of all his preferments, with costs; time being allowed to appeal, 

At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, Mr. Charnock, a barrister, applied to the 
presiding Alderman for a summons against certain parties who had made an im. 
proper use of the name of Mr. Richard Garde, to serve the purposes of a bubble 
railway. The first intimation which Mr. Garde received of the use to which hig 
name had been applied, was froma circular dated 30th October, addressed to him 
by “ Andrew Ellison”; stating, that as one of the “ Provisional Committee” of the 
Thames, Southend, and Northern and Eastern Junction Railway, he was entitled 
to an allotment of one hundred shares; and requesting him to fill up and sign one 
of the forms usually appended to railway prospectuses, which binds the person to 

vay the deposits and sign the deeds. Mr. Garde lost no time in waiting on Mr 
Ellison, 53, Cornhill, at the Company's “temporary offices”; but as he could 
not see that person, he instructed one of the clerks to remove his name from the 
prospectus. The clerk apparently complied with the request, and Mr. Garde 
thought he was secure from further annoyance: but the receipt of a circular dated 
the 8th November, convinced him that he had not yet been lost sight of. This 
circular requested his presence at the Company's offices on a day named, “ to take 
into consideration the proceedings of the Company.” He did not attend; and on 
the 6th instant he received a note from Messrs. Cope and Eales, of Cork Street 
Bond Street, requesting payment of 1,084/. 12s. 9d., the amount of a survey- 
account. Mr. Garde sent a reply to these gentlemen, repudiating all connexion 
with the company; mentioning the means he had adopted to get his name erased 
from the prospectus; and intimating that he should adopt measures to bring “the 
parties to justice.” As Mr. Charnock, however, was not in possession of a co 
of the prospectus which bore Mr. Garde’s name, Mr. Alderman Gibbs thought 
that a summons could not be issued against any of the parties involved in the 
transaction, unless such proof were adduced. Mr. Charnock undertook to procure 
the necessary document. 

Mr. Smith, of the Chancery bar, waited on the ~Lord Mayor at the Mansion. 
house, on Wednesday, and stated that Mr. Ellison, mentioned above, had aban- 
doned all connexion with the scheme before the appointment of the Provisional 
Committee. 

At the Worship Street Police-office, on Tuesday, a person named Edwards was 
charged by Mr. West, the minister of the “ Free Church,” in White’s Row, 
Spitalfields, with creating a disturbance in his church. Edwards, a prominent 
member of a body of Free-thinkers who meet in Whitechapel “ Hall of Science,” 
had induced Mr. West to enter into a public discussion with him and some others, 
on the comparative merits of Christianity and Atheism. The Free-thinkers 
abandoned the field, and Mr. West claimed the victory; taking care to have it 
ratified by resolutions passed at a public meeting, in which it was asserted that 
he had “ triumphantly overthrown the theory of the Infidels.” According to the 
complainant, Edwards had waited for a fitting opportunity to gratify his spleen; 
and such occurred on Monday evening, when a “ New Zealand chief” was to 
lecture on the habits of his countrymen, and to describe the happy effects which 
had arisen from the labours of the Missionaries. In the course of the lecture, 
Edwards created much disturbance by putting offensive questions to the “chief”; 
calling him an impostor, and alleging that his object was to make gain of godli- 
ness. In this irregular proceeding he was anbeed by a number of persons, who 
set up hideous cries, greatly to the alarm of the audience, and especially of ladies, 
In defence, Mr. Edwards stated, that no sooner did he enter the church than he 
recognized in the bedizened chief an Irishman named Byrne, whom he had known 
twenty years before as a fellow actor at the Garrick Theatre; and he considered 
it right to denounce him as an impostor. The Magistrate doubted Mr. Edwards's 
legal right to interfere as he had done: but Mr. West did not press for punish- 
ment; and the defendant was discharged, on finding sureties to keep the peace 
for the next three months. 

At the Thames Police Court, on Thursday, the Magistrate decided that the 
claim preferred by the City to levy coal-dues on what is called “ Wylam’s patent 
fuel” could not be sustained; the article being manufactured, whereas the act 
of Parliament must have contemplated the real produce of the mire. 

At the same Police-office, on Monday, Sir George Stephen applied to the 
Magistrate for assistance under the following circumstances. He had learned 
that some twenty men who had come from Muscat in a ship which had brought 
presents for her Majesty were slaves, and were now in a state of slavery on board 
a vessel in the London Docks; some were slaves to the master, others to the super- 
cargo or to the boatswain. He wished to have a summons against the master 
a supercargo, that they might be made aware that slavery was not permitted 
lere. 





Sir George had been informed that one man had been murdered on the 
voyage hither: but this, he feared, was a matter not in the Magistrate’s jurisdic- 
tion. Mr. Broderip inquired if the men had signed articles to navigate the ship 
from Muscat and back again? Morris, an English seaman, said they had; but 
they were not free agents at the time. Mr. Broderip reminded Sir George, that 
he could apply to the Thames Police; an ofticer could go on board the ship, 
inquire if any one was aggrieved, and point out how redress could be obtain 
Instructions were accordingly given to an Inspector to make the visit. 

On Wednesday, Inspector Maddox, of the Thames Police, reported to the Ma- 
gistrate the result of his visit to the ship. It did not appear that any of the men 
were in a state of slavery, nor had any murder been committed on board the 
Caroline. Sir George Stephen, and some other gentlemen connected with the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Association, had seen the Arabs on board, and 
conyersed with them; but only four had taken advantage of the offer made them 
to be sent back to Zanzibar. “The others were content to remain on board the 
Anne until the repairs of the Caroline were completed; and then they would 
return to their own country. The men had no grievances to complain of. Shortly 
after, Sir George Stephen came into the Court with a different tale. He reiterated 
his statement that twenty of the crew were slaves, and had been ill-used; one 
man had declared the fact. Their food was good, but the clothing was insufficient 
for this climate. He asked them all if they wished to return to Zanzibar; and 
four only availed themselves of the offer he made to send them back. They said 
they wished to join their wives and families in their own country. Some were 
afraid they well obtain a bad character if they did not return in the Caroline. 
The whole of the slaves were very apprehensive and distrustful; a feature of 
slavery wherever it was found. He intended to repeat the communication he had 
already made to the slaves; and he had made arrangements for lodging the four 
who wished to leave the Anne, in the Sailors’ Asylum till he could ship them for 
Zanzibar. He insisted on his charge of murder: if he could bring the case before the 
Magistrate, he could prove it by the evidence of Grant, by that of another seaman, 
and of the carpenter. A few minutes after Sir George had left the office, a gentle- 
man attended from Messrs. Freshfield, the solicitors, with the captain of the 
Caroline, an old Arab, his son, and several others connected with the ship. The 
Arabs indignantly denied that there were slaves on board their vessel, or that a 
murder had been committed. Mr. Clarkson then addressed the Magistrate. He 
said that the Imaum of Muscat had executed treaties with this country to repress 
slavery; and all his promises and engagements had been executed with the great 
est sincerity. The Caroline sailed from Zanzibar in March last, with a valuable 
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cole articles of agreement in the ordinary manner. He was in a condition to 


rove that they had all received their Wages ; that they had experienced the most 
metho treatment, and had been supplied by the agents with money and clothes 
beyond what they were entitled to by the articles. It was really too bad to make 
such a serious and unfounded charge. Some persons, with a spirit of knight- 
errantry, were constantly seeking adventures; and in their Quixotic expeditions 
did reat mischief. Sir George Stephen had conjured up a phantom. Some 
Black men were in this port; of course they must be “slaves”; and then a story 
was told about a murder. Mr. Broderip remarked, that Sir George Stephen still 
laboured under an idea the men were slaves. Mr. Clarkson—* Slaves, indeed ! 
the captain of a slaver who would bring his slaves into the port of London must 
be as excited as Sir George Stephen.” He hoped Sir George would be more care- 
ful in future. 

The further examination of Johnstone, the master of the Tory, has been post- 

till next Tuesday; the prisoner having been tvo ill to appear at the Police- 
office on Wednesday. 

At Queen Square Police-office, on Monday, the case of Martha Browning, ac- 
cused of murdering Elizabeth Mundell, an old woman with whom she was living, 
at Brewer's Green, Westminster, was resumed. It had been partly investigated 
on the previous Wednesday ; but the evidence now adduced was more conclusive 
of the prisoner's guilt. The “ Bank of Elegance” note which she had stolen 
from the old woman and attempted to change, thinking that it was a genuine 
bank-note, was identified by certain grease-spots which it bore. A piece of cord, 
of exactly the same kind as that found about Mrs. Mundell’s neck, was discovered 
in the prisoner's box; and the medical testimony went to show that the deceased 
could not have been strangled by her own hand. The prisoner, on finding that 
she was suspected of the murder, had became conscience-struck, and made several 
avowals of guilt: but at the examination on Monday she did not adhere to them,— 
erying, “ I did not do the murder.” The Magistrate committed her for trial. 

A fire occurred on Monday night at a printing-office belonging to Mr. George 
John Ford, in Braimes Buildings, Barbican; but it was extinguished after doing 
considerable damage. The circumstances were suspicious; and on Wednesday the 
City Coroner held an inquest to inquire into the cause of the fire. The printing- 
office had not been used for some months; it was insured, and recently the insur- 
ance had been extended: Mr. Ford had dropped words of an equivocal nature; 
and some time ago a strange light was seen on the premises. After the fire had 
been extinguished, Mr. Mallett, a Fire Brigade engineer, examined the building: he 
found some paper saturated with turpentine in the further corner of Mr. Ford's 
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and numerous presents for the Queen of England. The crew were shipped year would be the death of the Corn-laws. 


And he would tell them why he was 
so certain—it was because the working men had found out the cheat about wages. 

In his exhortation to the men of Nottingham to qualify as Parliamentary 
electors, he roused their courage with disparagements of their immediate 
opponents— 

“ Recollect that the forty-shilling freehold vote which a small tradesman se- 
cures for a county is of just ss much importance as the vote of a man worth 
30,0001. It may be said that this is a game which two can play at, and that 
squires could also increase the number of votes. There is, however, no danger of 
that; for the estates of many of those squires are already—(A voice in the crowd, 
“ Up the spout!”)—ay, wp the spout; and the parchments are not at home. In 
addition to this fact, we ought to recollect that the friends of monopoly have al- 
ready made all the exertions in their power to increase the number of votes; and 
you need not fear on that subject, for as regards votes you have nothing to lose, 
lhe country squires will never be able to maintain the contest, and they are the 
poorest and most helpless set of men you ever met with. The Protectionist, Mo- 


| nopolist squires, are the most helpless people that can be seen, if you only tackle 


premises; there were also some shavings and a layer of gas-tar near the same | 


, together with some brimstone; the cap of the gas-pipe was found at some 
distance from the main. The cap was produced, and appeared to have been 
broken off by force. Mr. Ford endeavoured to account for these appearances, and 
said he thought he had been robbed. The Jury returned a verdict, “ That the 
fire was wilfully caused by George John Ford”; and the Coroner committed him 
for trial. 

Buckingham Palace is in future to be supplied with water from the wells at 
the back of Trafalgar Square. Workmen commenced laying down pipes from the 
Horse Guards across St. James’s Park or Wednesday. 


The Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the weck end- 
ing on Saturday last shows the following general results. 


Number of Autumnal Annual 

deaths. average. average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 189 ... 201... Is 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other discases of uncertain or variable seat luo 106 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .... 153 155 159 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 326 323. iw. «= 2988 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. .... 2... 0.00. 000005  . er rn 24 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 64 eee 65 nes 71 
GE GD HE. Sc cocecccccecccnscsececesetorcsts 4 — 6 6 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.. ............... oa ll eee lz 1 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c ° S - ese 6 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ..... 1 1 1 
CED aendsecd. shbbdnanenenoesceddssaccane . #& 74 70 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ...............+ 7 27 26 








Total (including unspecified causes) ..............++ «+. 1,020 

The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 53.7° in the sun to 31.7° in 

the shade. The mean direction of the wind for the weck is South-west by 
West. 








The Probinces. 


The deputation of the Anti-Corn-law League (Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright) have held meetings to promote the repeal of the Corn-laws, espe- 
cially by the qualification of frechold electors, at Wootton-under-Edge, 
Nottingham, and Derby. 

At Wootton-under-Edge, Earl Ducie spoke in a tone different from that 
of his Bristol speech— 

They were told that Sir Robert Peel was about to repeal the Corn-laws: and 
that right honourable Baronet had done so many extraordinary things that he 
should not wonder at anything he did; but, at the same time, they must not de- 
fry upon his doing so. ‘They should not forget that Sir Robert Peel had a good 

of the eel in him, and was very slippery; and the farmers would, he thought, 
find him to be an electrical eel. ram oe r and applause.) 

At Derby, Mr. Cobden delivered a message from Nottingham— 

He was come to Derbyshire to urge them, by means of the forty-shilling free- 
hold qualification, to put South Derbyshire upon the same footing as the most 
important Northern manufacturing shires were already settled on. In South 
Derbyshire they had only been beaten by about 1,000 at the last election; and, 
with their many influential towns, they could easily wrest the county from the 
Tories. He would give them a bit of encouragement. 
behaving nobly, and last night a zealous Free-trader of that county gave him a 
Message to them. He said, “If the men of South Derbyshire will qualify fifty 
men in North Nottingham, we will qualify fifty men in South Derbyshire.” 
them act on this principle. Let them not only help themselves, but help their 
neighbours. He assured them that freehold qualifications were very tolerable 
speculations in which to invest money. He wanted no fictitious votes. The pro- 
perty must be bought and paid for. In Lancashire the great point aimed at by 
the millowners was, who should employ the greatest number of freeholders. 

Mr. Cobden’s speech at Nottingham, in the main a repetition of his re- 
cent addresses elsewhere, illustrated his aptitude at suiting himself to each 
particular audience. Take for instance such passages as the following— 

Just before entering the meeting, he had met one of his friends, who, not having 
seen him for some time, exclaimed, “ Bless me, you must have been worked hard 
lately: positively, you look as thin as a stockinger!” * * * They had long 
been told that the Corn-laws were intended to keep up the rate of wages as well 
as to support the price of food. But they had lately some experience on the sub- 
ect; they had lately the experience of coexisting cheap food and high wages. 

Now things were changing; food was rising, wages were falling. Was it not so? 
Well, where were those men who were so busy in telling them that cheap bread 
meant low wages? (“ Nowhere!” Cheers and laughter.) ‘They were nowhere; 
they were where the Corn-laws would soon be. He assured them that they would 
be rid of this iniquitous impost within twelve months. He was not over sanguine 





Let | 


them. They wear, it is true, green coats and brass buttons, and yellow handker- 
chiefs; and they are blustering men, who talk very loud: but they are no good 
when you put them to any matter of business of a practical nature. 1 would beat 
twenty of those red-faced squires—not in drinking or in hunting—but in matters 
of practical detail, such as preparing and organizing the registration.” 

Some passages in the speech delivered by Mr. Cobden at the Bristol meet- 
ing last week merit selection for our file, on account of the notice that they 
have attracted. He alluded to an ulterior agitation beyond that for repeal 
of the Corn-laws— 

The object of the League was to destroy monopoly. There were some people, 
perhaps they might be found in Bristol, who were so obfuscated that they could 
not be reached by argument, and who fancied that the League wanted to abolish 
the Customhouse and do away with indirect taxation altogether. But that was 
not the object of the League: it might be the object of a future League to do 
away with all indirect taxation at the Customhouse, and to levy taxes by a more 
preferable mode. ‘They, however, left that for their children to accomplish with 
another League of their own. But this they did intend to do,—and they would 
succeed in doing it too,—to put an end to the system by which the Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Duke of Buckingham had contrived to instal themselves in certain 
offices in the Customhouse, in order to levy taxes for the benefit of a class. Such 
men were literally paupers upon the country; and if they were to continue to bea 
drag-chain round the necks of the rest of the community, he would say that, 
rather than take their tax in that indirect and mischievous way, let them take it 
directly out of the exchequer, and allow the trade of the country to go free. He 
merely put it so that those persons might understand their position; for it was not 
intended that they should have it one way or the other. 

He passed reflections on the conduct of Sir Robert Peel— 

The present was the most perilous time of their agitation. He had never 
despaired of success, having been hopeful and sanguine from the first; but if ever 
there was a time when he felt a cold shudder of apprehension come over him, it 
was when he read that startling article in the Times on Thursday. He had no 
sooner read that article than he sat down and wrote a very hasty letter to their 
friends in Manchester, telling them not to have any throwing up of caps, for that 
this was just the time when cool heads would be most wanted. He called to 
their recollection what happened at the time of the Reform Bill, which was frittered 
away piecemeal by the fitty-pound tenant-at-will clause, and of the seven-years 
apprenticeship, and of the twenty millions of money attached to the result of the 
Anti-Slavery agitation; and he warned them to profit by the experience of the 

past. They were told, and he believed the report to be true, that Sir Robert Peel 
iad so gained over a majority of his colleagues that he had a carte blanche to act 
as he liked on the question of the Corn-laws. Now, what sort of argument had 
he been using to bring over his colleagues? Had he been offering them some 
compensation? Had he been suggesting some nice conditions? Had he pro- 
mised to get rid of the malt-tax? Had he promised to readjust the taxation of 
the state—make the towns pay the poor-rates, and highway-rates, and chureh- 
rates of the rural districts, instead of the counties? Mr. Cobden had not been 


behind the scenes, nor under the table like J’unch; but he suggested these as 
having been probable topics of discussion in the Cabinet: and they had # 


right to assume, that if Sir Robert Peel intended to be the Protectionist 
Minister still, he would be as ready to do their dirty work in those matters 
as he had been in others. But the League did not mean to buy meee 
they demanded it as a right; and they had no right to it unless they could so 
demand it. They did not ask it as a boon. Sir Robert Peel might have the 
statesmanship, the honour, and the fame in history, of being the instrument to 
repeal the Corn-laws; but he would beg to remind him, that if he did repeal 
the Corn-laws, it was the League, and the League only, that enabled him to do it. 
They were stronger than Prime Ministers; and why? Because they had been 
working honestly and consistently in the face of their countrymen for seven years, 
and their countrymen trusted them: but they did not trust the Prime Minister. 
If Sir Robert Peel did repeal the Corn-laws, the League were ready to take it at 
his hands; but if he came to them he would come with a bad character from his 
last employers. He could not have a good character from his last place; and they 
would expect him, when he came to their service, to act very differently from what 
he had hitherto acted. They would have no more of that double-faced acting 
which he had seen to his disgust in the House of Commons in the last four years. 
If public men could survive such conduct, it would not be well either for the in- 
dependence or the morality of the nation. It was detestable to see a Minister in 
almost the same breath promising cheap provisions as a compensation for the in- 


| fliction of the Income-tax, and then, turning to the Tariff-terrified agriculturists, 


| elsewhere. 


saying they need not be alarmed, as little or no cattle could be sent from Spain or 
Having such a statesman to deal with—and they should recollect that 


| it was of Sir Robert Peel he was speaking—would they for a moment rely on his 


North Nottingham was | 


repealing the Corn-laws? (No, no!”) No, no! it was not necessary that they 
should dream of relying on him or anybody else. There was at this moment more 
necessity than ever for showing their resolution, not by mere talk or empty words, 
but by resolute working; it was work only that their opponents feared. 

The League had a great meeting in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester, 
on Wednesday evening. The large building was filled in every part. Mr. 
George Wilson was the Chairman; and the platform was graced by Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Fox, the 
Mayor of Salford, several civic gentlemen, and some visiters from America. 
The Chairman congratulated the vast assemblage on the promising position 
which the Free-trade question had attained. Any attempt to patch up the 
Corn-law was out of the question: the country had pronounced its fiat— 

“ It is not merely that Leeds, and Manchester, and Birmingham, and Bristol, 
and Edinburgh, have had their meetings; but take all the leading towns in the 
empire, and you will find that with a very few exceptions every locality has had 
its demonstration. Many, indeed, have had more than one. At no meeting have 
the resolutions passed been for aught else than a total and unconditional repeal. 
At no meeting have they been carried in any but an unanimous way; and from one 


| end of the kingdom to the other the ery has been ringing—echoed by men of all 


parties—to open the ports and allow food to come in free.” Mr. Wilson 
read a number of particulars, showing the gain which the League had 
made, by establishing claims and objections, in the Registration Courts of 
certain counties: in North Warwickshire, the clear gain was 106 votes, or 2 per 


—he had never been so; but he would undertake to reiterate his prophecy, that a | cent of the whole constituency; in Buckinghamshire, 328 votes, about 5} per 
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cent; in East Gloucestershire, 271; East Somerset, 574, or 5 per cent; South 


942, or 95 per cent; South Staffordshire, 936, or 11 per cent; North Cheshire, 
899, or 14 per cent; Middlesex, 1,986; West Riding of Yorkshire, 2,405, or 74 
per cent; North Lancashire, 2,982, or 295 per cent; South Lancashire, 3,682, or 
18 per cent. These figures gave the following general result: the constituencies 
attacked by the League number 143,731 votes,—that is to say, within a fraction 
82 per cent, or nearly one-third of the whole constituency of England: the Free- 
trade gain is 16,446, or nearly 12 per cent of the constituencies operated upon. 

Mr. M. Gibson and Mr. Fox delivered effective speeches; the position of 
the Ministry supplying a fruitful topic. Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright fol- 
lowed; but, as if husbanding their strength for more distant encounters, 
their speeches were exceedingly brief. Mr. Brotherton spoke last; and, 
taking up an idea playfully started by Mr. Fox, bespoke testimonials to 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright when the Corn-laws should be abolished, as 
the real authors of the repeal. 

Meetings to petition for immediate opening of the ports have also been 
held at Lancaster (operatives), Chorley (operatives), Dudley, Yarmouth, 
Carlisle (Town-Council), and Exeter. 

The Town-Council of Derby took up the subject on Monday; and, after 
speeches from the Mayor and the Membevs for the borough, Mr. Strutt, 
and Mr. Evans, Member for the Eastern division of the county, unani- 
mously adopted a memorial. Mr. Evans made some useful remarks. He 
observed that a temporary suspension, whilst it would not afford permancut 
advantage to this country, would increase our difficulties with foreign go- 
vernments, who would at once perceive that selfishness was the rule by 
which our action was guided. From a free trade in corn he did not anti- 
cipate any great reduction in the price of bread— 

He was not so sanguine as many persons seemed to be as to the effect a repeal 
of the Corn-laws would have upon the price of corn. When they were afflicted 
with any great or ruling grievance, it was natural that their auticipations of good 
resulting from its overthrow should to a certain extent be disappointed in the re- 
sult. His opinion was that the Corn-laws had done great harm; that at the pre- 
sent time they were producing incalculable ev that they had never done any | 
good, and that it would be a great blessing to have them repealed. But he did | 
not expect so great a reduction in prices as many persons anticipated. He did not 
expect more from repeal than that the supply would be more regular and certain; 
prices more steady, trade extended by the removal of the shackles which restrict it; 
and in some cases—as now—sound corn would be admitted to remedy the evils 
which would result from a defect in the quality of our own. By repealing the 
Corn-laws, prices would be regulated throughout the world; and this country 
would be the great emporium of trade. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge and the Executive Committee of the Complete Suf- 
frage Association have improved the opportunity of reminding the world 
that they exist: they have deviated from their exclusively political course, 
and have issued an address counselling the working classes to aid in the 
present efforts to open the ports for the free admission of food. There is a 
kind of formal coaxing in the aldress— 

“ While we respectfully but earnestly appeal to you not to stand by, indifferent 
spectators of the exertious now making for the overthrow of the monopoly in 
food, we would as strongly urge you not to relax from any legitimate effort until 
sep have obtained those civil and political rights to which you are alike entitled 

y Christian equity aud by the British constitution. We are persuaded that a 
conviction of the injustice of withholding these rights is rapidly, though silently, 
progressing among those who have the power to grant them; and that this con- 
viction will be accelerated by giving your unanimous and cordial support to mea- 
sures for averting a great and impending national calamity, and for the complete 
removal of an iniquitous and disgraceful system, which, while it has long tar- 
nished the character of this country, has at the same time inflicted an incalculable 
amount of suffering upon an oppressed but industrious people.” 








The Protectionists about the country have assumed new activity, dis- | 
played in the agricultural dinners of the Yeovil, Rutlandshire, Steyning, 
and Arundel Societies, and in a meeting for East Surrey. At these meet- 
ings the suiliciency of the crops for the year’s consumption was very gene- 
rally and confidently asserted. 

The Yeovil dinner was attended by Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Acland, the 
Members for West Somersetshire; and the proceedings were chiefly remark- 
able for the rancour manifested towards those gentlemen as deserters from 
Protection; or rather as trimmers, for it will be remembered that both 
have professed to adhere to the old faith. Both tried, with a courageous 
pertinacity, to speak; but the interruptions were so loud and incessant as 
to reduce each speech to a mere broken and protracted exordium. 

At the meeting of the Leicestershire Agricultural Association, there was 
a strong and general denial that the potato crop has really fxiled. The 
Duke of Rutland, who presided, said a good deal on this point. 

He admitted that there had been “an unfortunate disease among the pota- 
toes "—he confessed his belief “that potatoes may be considered a very important 
ingredient in the food of the population "—“ always relishes them himself”; and 
he allowed, “ had the disease been so extensive as represented, it must have 

roved very lamentable in its effects”: but then, he “hopes that much that has 

ven urged is exaggerated.” People have “ motives,” why he cannot conceive, for 
making the worst of everything: he‘ does not know whether it is owing to the 
influence of the skies, or to the insular position of the country, but there must 
be something really affecting the British character to make one person in every 
three what are termed ‘ croakers.’” 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was also among the con- 
tradictors; and he was more explicit and confident in the terms of his 
denial— 

He should not feel so convinced of what he was about to state if he had not 
had means of examining into its correctness; but he thought from what he had 
the means of becoming acquainted with, that no class of persons in this country 
had cause of complaint. The state of things had certainly been made much 
worse by thie reports of the sneer disease; but he was glad to say that it was no- | 
thing like so bad as had been first represented—not even in Ireland, where so | 
great complaints had been made. He really believed that the report of a panic 
was a false one; and he should be the last person to make such a statement if he | 
had not a full opinion of its correctness, 

At the Steyning dinner—present the Duke of Richmond, Lord Edward 
Howard, Sir Charles Burrell, and other grandees of agriculture—the Duke 
of Norfolk, chairman, in proposing “ the Labourers,” created a sensation by 
suggesting a new’kind of food for the people— 

“ There was a thing suggested to me the other day, which I am almost afraid 
to repeat, because a portion of the press perverted what I said on a former occa- 
Sion, and turned it into ridicule. But I assure you that matters very little to me, 
if I can add one moment's comfort to any poor man. Gentlemen, a thing was 
Suggested, in a letter by a lady the other day, which certainly is very warm and | 
comfortable to the stomach, ‘f it can be got cheap. I have endeavoured. The 
Other day when I was in London, I went to several places to inquire ; and I bought | 








Cheshire, 397, or 54 per cent; East Surrey, 553, or 9 per cent; North Stafford, | 


a pound or two of it, because there is more difficulty attached to it than what we 
at first imagined. They have not been accustomed to it, and perhaps May not 
like the taste. I like it very much myself. In India a vast portion of the popu. 
lation use it; in fact, it is there to them what potatoes are in Ireland—] mean 
‘curry powder.’ (Laughter.) People may smile at it at first; but it is a y 
warm thing, made of peppers and a variety of things of that deseription, If an 
gentleman will try and take a pinch and put it into hot water—! don’t mean to 
say it will make a good soup, but this I say, that if a man comes home and hag 
nothing better, it will make him warm and go to bed comfortable. (Laughter, 
It may create amusement, but if any gentleman will try it, he will find out what 
I say. I don't say it may be given in quantities; but with potatoes, or a little bit 
of bacon, or anything of that kind, it is like a pickle. People whose appetites are 
fastidious take pickle; and with this article, a pinch of it will make a meal eg. 
tremely palatable and comfortable. (“//ear, hear!”) I mean to try it among my 
labourers; and by doing that, I am sure that if the winter comes on severe. we 
may add very much to the comforts of the poor. (“Hear, hear!” an 1 suppressed 
laughter.) 1 may be ridiculed hereafter for what I say; but, as I said before, T 
don’t care what is said, so long as I can make the poor comfortable. ( Cheers.) 
I only recommend this to your notice, gentlemen. 1 give their health with ey 
respect and esteem; and I trust we sliall all do what we can to add to their com 
forts.” ( Cheers.) 

The meeting of the Arundel Society afforded the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Chairman, another opportunity of proclaiming his invention. At this 
meeting Mr. Olliver, a tenant-farmer, asserted the opinion that the rule 
against the mention of politics should be relaxed; for nowhere could poli- 
tics bearing exclusively on agriculture be more fitly discussed than at 
assemblages of landlords and tenants. For example, he would discuss the 


| redistribution of farm-produce, if necessary; or what opportunity could be 
| more fitting to learn, if it could be discovered, the immediate views of the 
| Ministers? 

Ministers ¢ 


Here he was interrupted by the Chairman— 

I feel that at this particular moment you 
are out of order; and I will tell you why. You all know that we are at sixes and 
sevens, as I may call it, at this moment. Statements have been made by one 
newspaper, and statements have been made by another, entirely contradictory, 
I am quite aware that a very little would create a blaze, and I am one of those 
who wish not to create a blaze. We are met to talk about cattle, and corn, and 
roots, and things of that description; and I cannot allow, as I am in the chair, 
any talking about a Minister, with things hanging over us, as we have at this 
moment.” 

Mr. Olliver azain tried to show, that unless discussion of the kind were 
allowed, such meetings would be of no use to farmers: but he was silenced 
by the Chairman and others. 

The East Surrey Agricultural Association had a special meeting at Croy- 
don on Saturd Ly, to re ceive statements from the different parishes, showing 
the probable yield of the crops. Mr. J. W. Sutherland presided; Mr. An- 
trobus, one of the Members for the Eastern division, and a number of 
farmers, took part in the proceedings. The returns gave for result—wheat, 
an average crop; pease aud barley, somewhat more than an average; other 


“ | beg your pardon, Mr. Olliver. 











| cereal crops, deficient; and as to potatoes, only one half the crop was avyail- 


able. ‘Ihe meeting did not see any ground for the existing excitement,— 
asserting that there was enough of food to last till next harvest; and the 
suggestion of the chairman, in favour of offering “a compromise” rather 
than encounter the risk of a total repeal of the Corn-laws, was not enter- 
Resolutions asserting the sufficiency of the supplies, and pledging 
ere passed, 


tained. 
the meeting to uphold the Corn-law, v 

Our Surrey agricultural correspondent gives some hints of opposition that 
Corn-law Repealers may encounter at the general election—- 

“ Reigate and East Grinstead cattle-fairs were held this week. Being the last 
of the season in the South of England, they generally attract all sellers and buyers 
who had not previously sold or bought to the extent they intended. Stock of all 
kinds (except sheep) was more numerous and of a better quality than usual at 
these fairs, and fetched mach higher prices than this time last year. The all- 


| prevailing topic among the farmers present was the rumoured abandonment of the 


The farmers will not believe a word of it; treating 


Corn-law by the Ministry. 
They are, however, calm upon the sub- 


the notion as a most extravagant idea. 


ject; being satisfied that nothing of the sort can be done without compensation 


They turn their thoughts, however, to the material point, 
‘how to get out’: who is to pay the valuations, if so many are ruined, so many 
strike, and so many throw up their farms? The Protective Societies in the va- 
rious counties have recently been very active, and have no doubt worked upon the 
yeomanry of the country the determination to be up and stirring; the rallying- 
cry being ‘No surrender!’ It is now only brewing, but will presently boil over 
with a crash.” 


to the agriculturist. 


Mr. Thomas Plumer Halsey, of Gaddesden Park, has come forward as 
the Conservative candidate for Herefordshire, in the room of Lord Grimston, 
and appeared before the electors on Saturday. He is a strict Conservative, 


| an advocate of Church and State, opposed to all “reckless innovations,” 


but willing to amend “ proved abuses” and “ real grievances”: he would sup- 


| port [the late] Ministers in removing “ all vex rtious restrictions on commeree,” 








but would uphold the present Corn-law against all opponents. Mr. Halsey 
was subject toa smart Anti-Corn-law catechism by Mr. Lattimore, the well- 
known Free-trade farmer; to which his answers were not very explicit or 
felicitous. It is understood that a resolution declaring Mr. Halsey’s fitness 
had been prepared, but it was not proposed. The Anti-Corn-law League 
have an agent at Hertford attending to registration matters; but as yet 


| there are no very distinct rumours of a candidate in their interest. 


The usual notice by the Speaker, that the writ would issue in a fort- 
night, appeared in Tuesday's Gazette. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford, the Member for Rochdale, paid his annual visit 
last week to his constituents; giving, as usual, an account of his Parlia- 
mentary conduct, and virtually placing his resignation at their disposal, in 
accordance with the tenure by which he consented to hold the office of Re- 
presentative. Mr. Crawford's enumeration of the doings of the session pre- 
sented few items upon which he could congratulate himself, or those whom 
he addressed; the establishment of non-sectarian Colleges in Ireland being 
almost the only thing he could look upon with approval. The Irish Re- 
peal question afforded him an opportunity of adverting to the transactions 
at Conciliation Hall; and of asserting that the parties who figure there had 
crushed discussion, not only under its roof, but throughout the country; 
they had enslaved the press, and would soon carry out their intention of 
forging shackles for the holders of the electoral franchise. To the dire in- 
fluence of the Repealers on the one side, and to the timid policy of the Go- 
vernment in the way of introducing remedial measures on the other, Mr. 
Crawford attributed the ills at present existing in Ireland. ‘The meeting 
expressed satisfaction with the acts and opinions of their Member, and 
ratified his engagement for another year. 
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‘A Winter Assize, on a limited scale, was commenced at Liverpool and York on | week, the freedom of the corporation was presented, by the hands of the 


Monday. 1 4 F 8 | 
Lancashire, and Mr. Justice Erle and Mr. Baron Platt are in charge of Yorkshire. 


appeared to answer a charge of manslaughter. 
nantity of laudanum in place of a cough mixture, whereby Mrs. Downes, an old 

y; was killed. The Grand Jury, however, ignored a bill of indictment: there- 
fore the accusation on the finding of the Coroner's inquest was not pressed, and 
the man was discharged. 

Garratt, a young man employed as letter-carrier at Rugby has been apprehend- 
ed on a charge of letter-stealing. When taken into custody, seventeen letters 
were found in his pockets, and about a hundred in his lodgings; the contents had 
been abstracted. The youn, men attending Rugby School have been the princi- 
pal sufferers. 

Several incendiary fires are reported. On Saturday morning, a straw rick, in the 
farm-yard of Haycock’s Green, near Birmingham, was discovered to be in flames; 
and before they could be mastered, several ricks of wheat, h ay, and barley, as well 
as a barn and stable, were destroyed. In Berkshire, three burnings have taken 


lace within a few weeks. In « ne case a reward of 120d. has been offered for the 
Scorer of the incendiary. 


at Blada have been consumed. 

Asad accident has occurred on the Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Cl 
Railway, which is now in course of formation, between Gresford 
The workmen and stone-masons employed on the works at Gresfo 
were in the habit on leaving their work of 
being thus carried up the line 














ter Junction 
| Wrexham. 
_@ appears, 
getting into the earth-waggons, and 
r of Friday week, 





to Wrexham. On the evenir 
about forty of them had taken their seats in the trucks, and were proceeding at a 
rapid rate. On arriving opposite the race-course, near Wrexham, the fireman's 
waggon got off the line, and ran down a steep embankment, dragging with it the 
remainder. One man, Peter Edwards, was foun’! among the lo 
fully mutilated, and quite dead. Another labourer was discovered with his left 
leg completely severed. A third sustained a fracture of his left leg in thre 
— and seven or eight others were more or less injured. The rails had not 

een properly Jaid on the sleepers; and, sinking into the earth, they suffered the 
waggon to slip off the line. 





He was 





A man lias been decapitated on the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. 
returning home along the line at night; and, having drunk freely, he fell asleep 
upon the rails: « coal-train cut his head clean off. 


IRELAND. 

Dr. Kennedy, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Killaloe, writing from the 
Irish College in Rome, on the 25th November, thus contradicts, in the 
Dublin Evening Packet, a report current in [reland— 

* You will much oblige me by permitting me to inform my fellow countrymen, 
through the medium of your very respectable paper, that my visit to Keme has 
had no relation whatever, directly or -ndirectly, to the Colleges Act, the Bequests 
Act, or any other act. lo discharge a duty to which | was solem ly pleds lon 
the day of my consecration, and to beliold with my own eyes the wonders of the 
* Eternal ¢ ity, were, and shall continue to be, its sole, its exclusive ol 
Indeed, thouzh I have been here for the last five weeks, and | had the honou: 
of paying my respects to his Holiness, and to some of the Cardinals, it is a fact 
that I have not had, and it is equally true that I neither desire nor intend to 
have, any conversation on such subjects, either with those exalted personages or 
with any other person, however remotely connected with the Court of Rome, or 
with any other court.” 

The proceedings of the Repeal Association, on Monday, were very uuin- 
teresting. Mr. O'Connell attacked the Times and Examiner; Mr. John O'Con- 
nell eulogized the Morning Chronicle for denouncing the ‘Tipperary Magis- 
trates. Mr. Henry Grattan defended the Irish landlords, and recommended 
them to dvas Lord Dononghmore had done—to hire a party of armed men | 
to hunt down assassins. Still, he could not but believe that these assassi- 
nations had some foundation in injustice. Mr. O'Connell made a speech 
on the foreign and domestic relations of this country; his text being the 
saying that “ Man’s infirmity is God's opportunity.” He did not wish 
England to be strong, so long as she was the enemy of Ireland. He 
dilated on her difficulties abroad. ‘There is not a country in Europe in 
which the seeds of revolution are not germinating. Change approaches 
in Portugal, and any change must be detrimental to English interests. 
Spain is softening down to peace and prosperity, the clergy and the people 
banded together; but what help can England expect from her? French 
diplomacy has superseded English influence in the Peninsula. In like 
manner, he alluded to Italy, Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, and Russia— 

ut the great subject for consideration was the relations between England and 
France. The interests of these countries clashed in so many parts—there was 
so much faded glory to be compensated for—there was revenge for defeat of 
Waterloo to be satisfied—that he felt warranted in saying that a lengthened peace 
with France was not to be calculated upon. He did not think England would 
peril a war for Oregon. That territory would not be worth fighting for; bat then 
the question was, whether England! could back out of the matter. If she did so, 
she would lose much in character and honour; and the fame of England 
once blighte] would never recover its preéminence again. 
they would have the President’s message, which would decide the question of 
ace or war. And such was the infatuation of England, that in such a con- 
— as this they were talking of sending forty thousand English Militia to 
eland, to put down the Repeal. 
Mr. O'Connell finished with an eulogium on the Anti-Corn-law League. 
The rent for the week was 292/. 
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The Ear! of Caledon has instructed his agent to purchase 120 tons of oatmeal 
as a provision fur the poorer class of his tenantry on his estate; which is to be 
sold out to them at first cost should that article of provision rise above the price 
paid for it. This quantity, it is calculated, will afford an ample supply for several 
months toa fifth part of all the tenants on the estate: which is assumed to be a 
greater proportion of the tenantry than would feel the pressure of want should a 
rise in the market take place or a searcity ensue from the state of the potato crop. 
—Ulster Guzette. 








SCOTLAND. | 
Glasgow has sustained a disappointment. Lord John Russell had agreed | 
to receive the freedom of the corporation at a great gathering in the City 
Hall, on Friday; the ceremony to be followed by a Whig dinner in the 
Union Club. Lord Minto, Lord Dunfermline, and other high Whigs, were | 
to grace the board. No ordinary occurrence could have disturbed the 
arrangement. But on Tuesday morning arrive! in Edinburgh, by special 
messenger, a summons for Lord John, addressed to him by the Queen, and 
commanding his immediate presence at Osborne House. Lord John obeyed, 
and set out in a few hours; leaving Glasgow and its freedom to some future | 
Occasion. 
At a special meeting of the Edinburgh Town-Council, on Thursday 


. § : | achievements. 
At York Assizes, on Monday, Mr. Lunn, a chemist and druggist of that city, | 
In October last, he had sold a | 


In Oxfordshire, some out-houses attached to an inn | 


ver tracks, fright- | 


Within ten days | 


Mr. Buron Parke and Mr. Justice Williams are the Judges for South | Lord Provost, to Sir Charles Napier, in token of admiration of his naval 


In returning thanks, Sir Charles alluded to his early ex- 
periences of the Scottish capital— 

“ It is true that I was not born in Edinburgh; but I received my education in 
the High School, in the adjoining class to your Lordship. And [ perfectly well 
remember the battles fought between the two classes; and if we were not victo- 
rious at that time, your Lordship will allow that we were the junior enemy. But, 
nevertheless, I believe those co:abats which used to take place gave a bent to the 
young mind towards war on a much larger scale. The rubs which we used to 
get then, made us much more capable of exerting ourselves to combat against 
superior forces than we should have been had we not had to conteud with you on 
I went to sea at a very early age, after having left the High 
School; and I had an opportunity of returning to Edinburgh nine years after- 
wards, having served as a Midshipman and Post Captain; when I had the privi- 
lege of attending your College, and studying under Playfair, Hope, and Dugald 
Stewart. 1 can always look back to that time with great satisfaction; and I can 
issure you that the lessons I got in those days assisted me much in my progress 
through life.” 


these occasions. 


At a Free-trade meeting held in Dundee, last week, inquiry was made 
by Mr. Christie as to the absence of Lord Hallyburton, the Member for the 
County; and on being told that he was on the Continent, the interrogator 
tated that he would not again support him, as in Parliament he had op- 
posed Cori repeal. Mr. Christie further suggested the organization of 
the Libera! eleetors with the view of attending to the county registration; 

, 








and Mr. Wighton advised the gentlemen on the platform to follow the ex- 
ample of the League in England, and endeavour to create votes in Forfar- 
shire and other counties. 


Free-trade meetings | e also been held at Greenock ind other places. 
Mr. John Hall Maxwell junior of Dungarvel has | i appointed Secre- 
} d and Agri Society of Scotland. 


tary to t! 

Henry Paterson, stationer, 
Martin, Strathmiglo, for the + 
December 1843, amounting to 2/. Ss. 


Auchtermuchty, par Reverend Thomas 
lue of the Penny Cyc from July 1841 to 
Ihe Sherifi-Substitute assoilzied the defender 
lecided against the plaintiff ; the publish rs havin edged themselves, in the 
yjlete the work in twenty volumes, whereas it extended to 

Phe Sheriff held that the publishers were bound to com- 








first volume, to cor 





twenty-seven Vv 


plete the work, and that subseribers and purchasers were not bound to pay for 
more than twenty vol , in terms of the publishe rs’ pledge.—Fife Herald. 
The W Bank at Glasg experienced “a run” for an entire day Jast 


s the panic was confined to the holders of notes to trifling amount, 











wy was easily met by the specie in the coffers of the establishment. 
called to i not exceed 9,000/. The cause of the mischief is not 
1; but | n attaches to a person who had been refused “ accom- 
by y of revenge, it is presumed, he feigned alarm, and began to 
’s one-pound notes at a discount of 3s. In the suburbs a thriving 
irried on by the b the depreciated notes; and a grocer who 
tice in his window offering to g iull value for the paper, in goods, 
llent “run” of business during the day. The stability of the bank 
11 ! ispected by those who pos : 1 the means of judging of 


its resources, 
tter from Paris reaches Galashiels 
ly ne ty enty -lour hours at 


It is a strange and anomalous fact, that a] 
sooner than one from Glasgow; the latter 


Glascow.—Border Wate! 


uaHy 


FForeciqn and Colonial. 

Prussia.—lIn a long paper on “ The King of Prussia and the Constitu- 
tion,” the Paris Sieck says that * the question of the constitution is still 
pending in Prussia, and that Frederick William LV. is incessantly occupied 
in remodelling, correcting, and transforming the plans that are presented 
to him, without losing sight a single moment of this great work, which must 
render his reign illustrious, and increase the preponderance of his states.” 
rhe King’s French apologist explains the delay in fulfilling “the promises 
of 1813,” principally by referring to the heterogeneous nature of the ele- 
impose the Prussian kingdoim—several provinces contiguous 
but not united. Each state, attached to its separate national reminiscences, 
would regard consolidation with a pious horror. The Siécle thinks, never- 
theless, that the strong tendencies of modern nations to unity and central- 
ization will overcome this opposition connected with the past. When 
Prussia shall have accomplished an intern 1 revolution, and constituted the 
national unity on a broader basis, all obstacles will sooner or later disappear, 
| Does this mean, that if the King cannot accomplish the task on which he 
professes to have bestowed so many years of fruitless labour, the people will 
do it for him? ] 

France.—The affair of M. Quinet’s lectures on the languages and in- 
stitutions of Southern Europe, with the prohibition of those lectures by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, has caused an émeute among “ the schools” 
of Paris. On Saturday, the students mustered to the number of 1,200 or 
1,500, went to M. Quinet’s residence, and addressed him by the mouth of 
one who acted as spokesman. M. Quinet delivered an appropriate reply; 
and then the students marched off towards the Place de ! Ecole de Medi- 
At this point the accounts are diametric illy opposit . According to 
the Ministerial journals, the students were on their way to M. de Salvandy’s 
official residence, in order to treat him to a charivari,—the Journal des 
Débats says, with the avowed intention of insulting if not injuring the 
Minister. On the road, however, some of the Municipal Guard inter- 
posed, and captured about fourteen of the rioters; the numbers of 
the rest gradually fell off; rumours of troops ready to receive them 
became rife; and finally, a few of the boldest repaired, not to M. de Sal- 
vandy’s oflicial residence, but to his private abode in the Rue Cassette; 
where they called out “A bas les Jesuites !” and disappeared. The National 
gives a totally different turn to the affair. 
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According to that paper, when 


| the students had delivered their address to M. Quinet, their leader called 


out, “ The end of our meeting is accomplished—let us disperse”: and they 
were dispersing, when certainagents of the police, in plain clothes, followed 
the leader, seized him, and used wanton violence. ‘The indignation of some 
labourers and bystanders was roused—there was an affray—the student was 
rescued—and the mounted guard charged upon the crowd: several persons 
were trodden down, and about twenty were arrested. The //ational strongly 


| denounces this addition to the odious scenes which have distinguished the san- 


guinary history of the police since 1830. Among the persons arrested was M. 
Emile Deschatel, Professor of Rhetoric in the College of Louis le Grand. 
He does not seem to have taken any part in the riot, but only to have been 
a casual passer. He is naturally very indignant; and in a letter to the 
papers he loudly censures the conduct of the police. 
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Aueeria.—The Paris papers report most sanguinary achievements by 
Marshal Bugeaud. In one day, according to a narrative in the National, 
fifty Arab prisoners were shot in cold blood; thirteen villages were razed 
to the ground; and part of a tribe were destroyed in a cave, under circum- 
stances precisely similar to those of Colonel Pelissier’s Dahra massacre. 
General Bourjolly boasts, in an official letter, that he continues “ to root 
out the population, and kill without mercy every man that falls into his 
power.” Nor are these barbarities effectual in suppressing revolt, if we 
may trust the Réforme— 

“Each mail from Africa brings fresh proofs of the incapacity of Governor- 
General Bugeaud. Whilst the Marshal was slowly moving in the South-west 
of the province of Algiers, and marching and countermarching during thirty- 
four days, without any result, Abd-el-Kader left the subdivision of Tlemcen; 
traversed the whole province of Oran; passed repeatedly within a few leagues 
of Marshal Bugeaud, who believed him to have reéntered Morocco; reached 
Tiaret the moment the latter evacuated the place; crossed the mountains 
of Matmata, whilst Marshal Bugeaud was amusing himself by measuring 
their altitude; and then, by a bold and decisive manouvre, resolutely ad- 
vanced towards the South-east to invade the province of Constantine; leaving fa 
behind him Algiers, Marshal Bugeaud, and our eclumns, which he most skilfully 
turned and avoided. To give an idea of his boldness, we need only observe that 
he is now upwards of a hundred leagues distant from the point at which he en- 
tered our territory.” 





Miscellaneous. 

The Morning Post has “ great satisfaction in being enabled to announce 
that an event calculated to strengthen the affectionate attachment of the 
people to th: Throne, and at the same time increase the happiness of her 
Majesty's domestic circle, may be expected to take place early in April 
next. 


The Times, which first announced the intention of Sir Robert Peel to 
abrogate the Corn-laws, yesterday described the altered course of aflairs— 

“Sir Robert Peel has resigned, and Lord John Russell has been invited to form 
anew Administration. Such is the sudden and strange event which has taken 
by surprise the whole political world; and such the verification, if not the fulfil- 
ment, of the intelligence which yesterday week astonished our readers. At that 
time another conclusion of the controversies which had evidently long harassed 
the Cabinet was confidently and justly expected. Sir Robert Peel had then 
gained over to a total repeal of the Someone all his colleagues except three 


or four, with whose coéperation, if report speaks true, he might = well | 
: We 


have dispensed. He h - 
lington, and his promise to propose the measure in the Lords. 
settled to summon Parliament early in Jauuary for this purpose. 
Subsequently, however, to the date of our announcement, the Duke withdrew his 
assent, and joined the minority. The Premier then felt that it was not his place, 
or perhaps in his power, to carry the measrre. On Saturday, accordingly, Sir 
Robert Peel informed the Queen of the difficulties in which he found limself, and 
tendered his resignation. Her Majesty, it is said, was pleased to express a great 
desire to retain his services, if it could possibly be so arranged. Sir Robert Peel 
_ suggest no alternative; and the Queen summoned Lord John Russell to her 


1 * ° 
vouncils. On Wednesday the wnove mimmiry reongueny and is now only holding 
office till Lord John Russell has selected a Government to supply its place. 

“Did we consult our own taste, we would not say a word in vindication of our 
announcement, which has ceased to be a matter of any importance now that the 
result isknown. What we said was then perfectly true, and is, moreover, fulfilled, 
in its most important feature—viz. the surrender of the Corn-laws by Sir Robert 
Peel and an immense majority of the Cabinet. Of course no mortal man could 
foretell such a casualty as that the Duke of Wellington would change his mind. 
* * © We will add, however, that even as far as he is concerned, our original 
announcement is nearer to a literal completion than certain obstinate unbelievers 
imagine. The Duke, contrary to the rumours which were all we had to depend 
upon yesterday, will not risk the existence of the Lords by raising them against 
the measure, or lift his own voice against it. 2 it on 


just won the reluctant assent of the Duke o' 


It had also been 
. * * 


Though he will not propose 
Sir Robert Peel's initiation, he will, we have reason to believe, offer no obstinate 
Fesistance to it on Lord Jol Russell's,” 


tn a letter to the electors of Taunton, Mr. Labouchere has declared his 

adhesion to total repeal of the Corn-laws: hopeless of a compromise in the 

of a fixed duty, he should now vote for absolute repeal. “I will 
add, that the circumstances of the season are very favourable to such a 
change; which would confer great and speedy benefit upon the country 
generally, while it could hardly excite the fear of present mischief among 
the agriculturists.” 

Mr. Cayley, the Member for North Yorkshire, has published his promised 
second letter to Lord John Russell, on the Corn-laws. It recites at great 
length many of the stock arguments in favour of those laws; tracing 
their history from the earliest times. All this is done in a cool and rea- 
soning manner, with a very ingenuouscandour. Mr. Cayley sets out with an 
air ofagreeable pleasantry, hailing Lord John as the most useful of the farmer's 
friends, for the indiscretion of his present intervention; but towards the 
close, he mingles with the earnestness of the antagonist in controversy a 
graver and graceful expression of personal friendship. In the midst of this 
controversial matter, he touches on the present political bearing of the 
question— 

“You may tell me that the manufacturers are practical men, and that they 
should know their own interests. If I concede this point, it is one which to me, 
as an agriculturist, has frequently been denied when I have advocated the Corn- 
law. My answer to you, however, is, that if the manufacturers are practical men, 
and if it be an undisputed axiom in that influential class that the Corn-laws are 
go disastrous to their interests, why don't they all unite in condemning those 
Jaws? We learn, on the contrary, from members of the manufacturing body, 
that in various towns from which petitions proceed against the Corn-laws, 
half, if not more, of the manufacturing interest ot such towns (especially if the 
capital embarked be taken into the consideration) have refused to sign such peti- 
tions. You may reply to this, that it is their Conservative opinions that prevent 
them signing. I sight answer, that Whig opinions may lead others to the oppo- 
site course of signing them. * . ° 

“ The benefit to accrue from a repeal of the Corn-laws is, therefore, among the 
manufacturing body itself, a disputed point: and that it is so we must be con- 
vinced, at least until Lancashire sends to Parliament four opponents of the Corn- 
laws, instead of four supporters of it; until the West Riding sends two opponents, 
instead of two supporters; and until the borough of Leeds (with as upright and 
powerful a provincial journal as any in the kingdom, to support their cause) sends 
two opponents of the Corn-law, instead of one opponent and one supporter of it. 
What the result may be at another election—when the Anti-Corn-law party, un- 
willing to trust their case to the verdict of the old constituencies, numerous 
though they be, have established a number of new voters virtually pledged to 
their views—it would be difficult tosay. Those who would swamp the Peerage may 
object as little to swamp the constituencies to gain a point. Be that as it may, two 
thousand of these votes of the Anti-Corn-law party are said to have been already 








purchased in the West Riding of Yorkshire. And I, for my part, cannot see what 
there is in the law to prevent them. I am not objecting to the purchase of smal] 
freeholds to give votes, but rather intending to ie the distrust the Anti-Corp- 
law party evince of constituencies not of their own creation. Then, if we turn to 
the Members for London, we find three supporters of the Corn-laws, and one dis- 
tinguished opponent of them—yourself; Pet only by a very narrow majority re- 
turned. Turn, then, to Liverpool: two supporters of the Corn-laws not only re- 
resent it, but I have heard from both of them very able speeches in their defence 
fhe manufacturing body being divided upon the question, and the two greatest 
emporiuins of commerce (arguing from their representation) being in its favour 
and from the nature of their transactions more likely to be competent judges 
upon the subject than manufacturing towns, it cannot “be said that among wrac- 
tical men, i. e. men practically affected in their business by the operation of the 
Corn-laws, that there is an undisputed opinion in favour of their repeal.” 

Mr. Cayley glances at the future, supposing Lord John returned to power, 
“You would, if not prevented by a strong mercantile and agricultural opposition, 
proceed to repeal the Corn-laws. I am not sure you would have the power. But. 
granting you had, you must, as certainly as the present Minister cannot repeal the 
Corn-laws, forthwith repeal the Income-tax also. In addition to this, what im- 
port-duties could you then maintain? How many would the mercantile and agri- 
cultural opposition arrayed against you allow you to maintain? Literally none! 
Where would be your revenue? Where would be your means to uphold the pub- 
lic credit? Whence could arise your power to continue the payment of the 
National Debt? These are reflections which will, of course, have occurred to you. 
Your fertility in resource may enable you to overcome difficulties of this kind. 
My infirm nerves, I confess, would shrink from the encounter.” 





Tuesday's Gazette contained the following “Joint Declaration made on 
the part of Great Britain and France, in pursuance of the 7th article of 
— of the 29th May 1845, for the Suppression of the Slaye- 
trade.” 

“ Whereas his Majesty the King of the French has caused a notification to be 
made to her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, that the French squadron to be sent to the coast of Africa, in pursuance 








of the convention between their said Majesties, signed at London on 29th May 
1845, will be ready to commence operations on that eoast by the 15th of the 
present month of December; the undersigned, her Britannic Ma‘esty’s Princi 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the Chargé d'Affaires of his Majesty 
the King of the French at the Court of London, being furnished with the 
necessary powers, do, in conformity with the provisions of the 7th article of 
the said convention, by this joint declaration make known, that the measures 
to be adopted in virtue of the said convention are about to be carried into exe- 
cution at the time mentioned in the said notification; and that, in consequence 
thereof, on the 6th day of March 1846, being three months from the date of this 
joint declaration, the warrants that have been issued in pursuance of the conventions 
of 1831 and 1833 to the cruisers of the two nations, for the mutual exercise of 
the right of search, are to be respectively delivered up. 
“ In witness whereof, the undersigned have sign 
tion, and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 
“ Done in duplicate, at London, the 6th day of December in the year of our 
Lord 1840. (Signed) “ ABERDEEN.” (L.S.) 
It appears from an official letter addressed to the Reverend Charles Fox 
Vardy, of Gloucester Place, Kentish ‘Town, that incomes derived “ solely” 
from voluntary contributions are not chargeable with the Income-tax, 


the present joint declara- 





Mr. Pemberton, who has for many years held office in the Secretary's 
department of the Customhouse, has been appointed by the Board of Cus- 
toms to the post of Inspector and Examiner of Plantation Accounts, va- 
cant by the decease of Mr. Woodhouse. 

Lieutenant Edward Evans Gray, who was reprimanded eighteen months 
ago by sentence of a court-martial for improperly detaining and searching 
a French vessel, the Luis d’Albuquerque, on the African coast, has been 
commissioned to the Viper. ‘The sentence was thought, at the time, to 
stretch the law against Mr. Evans. 

In the Herald on Monday was this statement, which Mr. M‘Lane was 
called upon to contradict ; and the offensive passage was copied into the 
Standard— 

“ The American Minister has been charged with misinforming the Times, for 
the purpose, which probably some diplomatists may not think dishonourable, of 
sending to the United States fabricated news that might influence the decision 
of the Tariff question. We do not suspect Mr. M‘Lane of such indirect prac- 
tice; but whether he has or has not resorted to it, the guilt of the 7imes is the 
same.” 

In the absence of Mr. M‘Lane, the contradiction is given by Mr. Ganse- 
voort Melville, Secretary of the United States Legation in London— 

“ On my own responsibility, I deny explicitly, fully, and without reserve, each 
ay every imputation therein contained and brand them with falsehood from first 
to last.” 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia sailed from Plymouth Sound, in 
the war-ship Ingermanland, on Sunday afternoon. The corvette Vaar- 
schafsky sailed at the same time. 

Lord Wharncliffe has been confined to bed by indisposition; but the ill- 
ness is not understood to be serious. 

A subscription is in progress for erecting a monument to the late Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, in Westminster Abbey. 

The halls of Eton College are to have an addition to their memorials of 
eminent men: Earl Howe contributes a bust of his grandfather, the Ad- 
miral; Mr. Behnes, the sculptor, gives a bust of Lord Chatham; and Co- 
lonel Reid is to present a bust of George the Third. 

The Doncaster Gazette records a laudable proceeding to set aside the 
necessity of clerical importunities at certain seasons— 

“ We understand that on Monday last a communication was made to the Town- 
Council by E. Denison, Esq., M.P., expressive of the wish of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York to give the sum of 500/., if that amount could be met by an ade- 
quate sum on the part of the Council and the inhabitants of the borough, to raise 
an annuity for the Vicar of the parish-church, in order that the annual Christ- 
mas collection made for that reverend gentleman may be rendered wholly unne- 
cessary.” 


We have been informed, on good authority, that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons has, after consulting with the Attorney-General, resolved to grant 
orders for the payment of the sum required from railway companies by the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House by three, fonr, or five instalments, as the parties applying 
may wish. This the Speaker will do by specifying in the order the number of 
instalments.—7imes City Article. 

An opinion has been obtained from the Solicitor-General and Mr. Pitt Taylor 
on several points connected with the liability of persons who applied for shares in 
railway schemes, and afterwards declined to accept them. The gist of the opi- 
nion is, that such persons are liable to be sued for non-fulfilment of contract ; 
but that many difficulties, practical and technical, will beset the plaintiffs, whe- 
ther they proceed at law or equity. 
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The Clerk of the Peace for the county of Lancaster, notwithstanding the 
order of the Board of Trade to the contrary, refused to receive railway plans and 
books of references on the 30th November; and the agents of such lines as were 
thus driven to the last day, and they were many, made the required deposits on 
Monday morning the Ist of December, under protest. _Amongst the number of 
lines in this predicament is the Furness Railway, for its intended extension to 
Ulverston al branch to Broughton.—Cumberland Pacquet. 

The report of M. C. d’Hoffschmidt, Minister of Public Works in Belgium, upon 
ihe operation of the railways in that country during the first nine mouths of the 

resent year, comprises the following return of accidents which have occurred 
within that period. Accidents resulting in death, and to be attributed to the 
imprndence of the victims—one passenger, and three persons struck while the 
trains were in motion on the line; total, four. Accidents arising from unforeseen 
circumstances—three workmen and persons employed by the manager. Acci- 
dents resulting in wounds, and to be attributed to the imprudence of the victims— 
four passengers, and two persons struck by the trains whilst running on the 
line; total, six. Accidents from unforeseen circumstances, resulting in wounds— 
twelve workmen and persons employed by the managers. This return presents a 
fact worthy of observation: during a period of nine months, not a single accident 
happened which could be imputed exclusively to the working of these railways. 
Such a result, the report states, can but be attributed to the prudence of the per- 
sons employed, and to the minute and careful attention they pay to keep the 
engines and carriages in the best possible state. 

The Times tells an instructive tale of a railway shareholder. In the middle o 
the past autumn, a company was started: a half-pay captain applied for a 
hundred shares, and received an allotment of twenty-five; the letter of allotment 
being in this form— 

* The Committee of Management have allotted to you twenty-five shares in this 
undertaking ; and I beg to inform you, that you are to pay the deposit of 21. 2s. per 
share, amounting to 52/. 10s., into one of the under-mentioned banks, on or before Fri- 
day the 31st day of October 1845, ov (is allotment will be null and void,” &e. 

“ The same applicant had applied in a corresponding form for shares in another 
company; and had received a letter of allotment for twenty-five shares in that 
company, differing only from the above form in having the words * or this allot- 
ment will be cancelled, in place of ‘ or this allotment will be null and void.’ 
Pocketing the letters with a hasty expression of annoyance at the limited number 
of shares allotted to him, he walked otf at once to Capel Court, and found that he 
could realize in the street one-eighth per share on his letters; and was assured 
confidentially by a man (who was evidently deep in the secrets of the two com- 
panies) that there was no chance of any rise till their scrip was issued. He de- 
termined, therefore, to ‘realize’ at once; sold his letters; and walked back with 
the unusual jingle of 6/. 5s. ‘ spending-money,’ as John Bunyan has it, in his 
purse. The gain was little enough, ‘twas true, but it was clear gain, and all re- 
sponsibility was off his shoulders. Emboldened by this first good stroke of busi- 
ness, he applied for shares in another line; and, wiser by experience, asked this 
time for two hundred shares, in hopes of getting fifty. In this third company the 
shares and deposits were higher; and, to his surprise, he received a letter of allot- 
ment of the whole two hundred shares; giving him notice that the deposit of 
5251. would be payable on them or. the 18th of November, but omitting to hold 
out any threat of the nullification or cancelling of the allotment in the event of 
nonpayment on that day. This was pleasant, for it left him more time to specu- 
late in. The ‘ gloom’ which had begun to hang over the Share-market, and 
which had mduced the committee of management of the third company to allot 


him ail the shares he had asked for, made the faces about Capel Court rather | 


graver than when he paid it his first visit, and he found that his third letter was 
utterly unsaleable. His knowing friend told him that if the letter had been for 
twenty-five shares he might have got 12s. 6d. for it; but that two hundred was 
far too large a number to risk money upon; at the same time counselling 
him to hold on, for that the ‘ gloom’ was nothing but a passing shade, 
*for which we have no one to thank but that abominable Times.” Sub- 
sequent visits to the City were not more productive; capitalists being more 
and more frightened, the market more and more “tight.” The promoters of 


the three companies, pressed by their creditors, began in turn to press for pay- | 


ment of the deposits. Adverting to their “letters of application for shares, they 
selected a few names to begin with, and among others that of the gallant specu- 
lator. In a few days he received from the secretary of the first company a letter 
demanding payment of 52/. 10s. in respect of his shares, He meal hi 

torney; who proceeded in the regular way of business to draw up a case, and sub- 
mit it to his pleader for his opinion as to the proper course tobe pursued. Under 
the advice given, the attorney wrote to the secretary of that company, referring 


him to the terms of the letter of allotment, and begging him to inform the com- 
mittee of management that his gallant client had availed himself of the option of | 


nullifying the allotment which had been given to him by the terms of that letter. 
To a similar application from the second company the attorney made the same 
reply, with the slight variation that his client required the letter of allotment to 
be cancelled in conformity with its terms. To neither letter was any answer 
vouchsafed; the committees of management being duly advised that it was at 
least doubtful whether their letters of application and of allotment together con- 
stituted any contract whatever, and that ‘ the better opinion’ was that they could 
not succeed in compelling payment of any —— deposits. The third company 
afterwards applied to the captain for his 5254 Bold as a military man always 
ought to be, i forthwith marched off to Chancery Lane with no more sorrow in 
his heart than that which was occasioned by the recollection of the bill for 
61. 6s. 8d. which he had paid to get out of his first scrapes, and which had left 
him a loser by his speculations of 1s. 8d.; which, however, he had made up by 
omitting a dinner. To his confusion, he found that no variation of the former re- 
plies could answer his purpose. ‘The pleader was ‘strongly inclined to think’ 
that there was a valid contract in this case, but suggested that there might pos- 


sibly be a remedy in Equity. The Equity draughtsman ‘inclined to the same | 


opinion.’ ‘The gallant allottee was soon made a defendant in an action at law, 
In this action the fifteen members of the committee of management were plain- 
tiffs. To stop the action, he filed a bill in Equity against them and the others 
who constituted the provisional committee, making altogether seventy-five de- 
fendants in that suit. Deaths, bankruptcies, and insolvencies, rendered ‘ supple- 
mental bills’ so constantly necessary, that at last the wobegone defendant-plain- 
tiff rushed from Lincoln's Inn to Portugal Street [the Insolvency Court] in a fit 
of desperation, and put a summary stop to a course of litigation which promised 
to end, if ever it should die a natural death, in the determination of ‘a capital 
point’ of law.” 


Early in the month of March, Mr. Peter Johnston, shoemaker, Letham, 
lanted out a plot of ground in his garden with the ash-leaf early potatoes, which 
he found fit for use by the end of June, when the ground was cleared of them. 
On the Ist July, the ground being again well prepared, he planted a crop of the 
common second earlies, which grew rapidly and promised a fair return. They 
were lifted on the Ist November, and turned out about an average crop. He laid 
aside a portion of bsth kinds for seed next year, which appeared to be perfectly 
free of any kind of disease. —Fiseshire Journal. 

The Royal Court of Rovén has decided, on appeal from an inferior tribunal, 
that the translation of a work into another language is still a violation of the law 
ofcopyright. In the case before the Court some French lectures on chemistry 

been translated into Spanish. The publisher of this translation was sen- 
tenced to pay 1,000 francs fine, and all the copies were ordered to be destroyed. 

Two Englishmen, passing under the names of Henry King and George Neale, 


S at- | 


have absconded from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, taking along with them money, 

jewellery, and other valuables, to the amount of 600,000 florins. Under the pre- 

tence of being the agents of several large houses, they succeede@in obtaini 

credit, and contrived to sustain a good name by having their bills @ly 

when they became due. In October, however, when their frandulent nang ware 
completed, both swindlers quitted Frankfort, the one going to Paris al the 

to Wisbaden; and they have hitherto suceceded in eluding capture. A descrip 
| tion of their persons, and of the booty understood to be in their possession, toge- 
| ther with “a sketch” of what appears to be a very ugly woman, who passed as 
| King’s wife, have been forwarded to the police-stations throughout the kingdom; 
and to quicken the exertions of policemen, large rewards are offered for the appre- 
hension of the persons or the recovery of the property. 

A circular has been sent from the Mansionhouse to the bankers in the Me- 
tropolis, cautioning them against the operations of a gang of thieves who 
enter the offices ostensibly to transact business, but in reality to keep a wateh 
upon persons who are drawing money, in order that they may afterwards rob 
| them. ‘The practice is for a well-dressed person to step in with a note in his 

hand; or it may be, he busies himself with pen and paper as though he were 
writing a check; but in fact he is watching the movements of persons who are 
| receiving cash. A boy in attendance notices the pocket in which some likely 
person places his money; this information he communicates to his principal, who 
follows the person; whilst a second accomplice keeps a watch upon the Police. 

A renewal of the former plan of employing two efficient and experienced Police- 
| men to perambulate Lombard Street and the adjoining lanes, is recommended by 
Mr. Bush, the solicitor to the Bankers’ Protection Committee. 

Mr. William Croft Fische, the proprietor of the Finsbury Branch Savings Bank, 
shot himself with a pistol on Saturday night. Pecuniary embarrassment is spoken 
of as the motive. l 

A silly servant-girl in Giggleswick, the other day, imprudently used a parcee 
of gunpowder, said to be upwards of a pound in weight, for the pom (nore 
easily as she imagined) of lighting her kitchen-fire. A terrible explosion was the 
consequence; but she, providentially, escaped without injury to her person— 
Leeds Inte llige necer. 

Laverack, a man in his seventy-third year, has had a wonderful escape from 
death, near Pickering, in Yorkshire. Returning home in the evening, he lest his 
| road; and, wandering in the darkness, fell over a precipice one hundred and 
twenty feet high. Next morning, he was found by his son with both his shoul- 
ders dislocated, but alive; and he is expected to recover, 

The Brazilian sailors, whose conviction at Exeter was pronounced illegal by 
the Judges, have been liberated from prison. 

The subjoined useful “ directions for affixing postage-labels” have reached us 
under an ofticial-looking cover—* The most efleciual plan is, to dip the label 
wholly into water; to shake off the water immediately; aud to press the label 
upon the letter with a piece of clean blotting-paper. When the gum is dull in 
appearance, it will require rather more time and moisture to make it stick firmly, 
than when it is glossy. N.b.—The purpose of wetting the label wholly, is to 
counteract the tendency it has to cnrl up from the letter, when one side only is 
wetted; a tendency caused by the expansion of that side as it imbibes the mois- 
ture.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a number of letters on the now stirring subject of the Corn-laws ; 
for the Speefator has not concealed its own long-resolved con- 


| 


but, curiously enough 
| clusions on the side of Free Trade—all these letters are on the side of Protection. We ac- 
cept with pleasure the implied recognition of our impartiality, But the arguments, though 
fairly and ably put, are not new, Now this is a weekly journal, with a very crowded 
| space, into which it is a work of no small labour to squeeze, by great compression and 
selection, the current news, discussion, and criticism, that belong to the week; and we 


really have not room fur the repetition of arguments, either on our own side or the op 
posite, that have been exhaustedglong ago. Daily papers do not labour under such close 
restrictions, and our correspondents who wish to recall the set arguments cither for or 
against repeal of the Corn-laws, will find able, unflinching, and wholesale advocates, it 
the daily press. ‘These remarks do not of course apply to any representation of a de- 
cidedly novel character which may occur to correspondents; nor to practical sugges- 
tions for smoothing transition, and making it as easy and equitable as possible; such 


| will be welcome. 
| 
Anonymous letters we must entirely disregard. 


POSTSCRIPT. = 


Innumerable rumours concerning the Ministerial crisis circulate, but 
there is very little real information. Yesterday, the daily papers published 
lists purporting to represent the probable formation of the Cabinet; but 
such conjectural reports are utterly unworthy ofa moment's attention. Lord 
John Russell himself, we ave told by the Morning Chronicle, (which has 
already assumed the much-moderated tone of an official organ,) has not 
yet accepted oftice— 

“ Lord John Russell has not yet so much as accepted the commission to form 
an Administration. Indeed, until he had consulted with his friends, it was clearly 
| impossible that he could do so; and it was not until yesterday he had an Oppor- 
| tunity of communicating with such of his former colleagues as have yet arrived in 

town. His Lordship will wait upon her Majesty at Windsor Castle today; and, 
until his return, it is impossible to say whether or not he will feel himself justi- 
| fic d in undertaking the duty of form mg an Administration.” 

We must go back to relate some of the few facts that are known. Lord 
John Russell arrived at Osborne House on Thursday afternoon; staid till 
yesterday morning; and departed in one of the Queen's carriages. On his 
return to town, he was closeted successively with the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Viscount Palmerston, and some other Whig leaders. A conference 
was held at the residence of Lord Monteagle, and it did not break up till 
nearly one o'clock this morning. The Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of 
Auckland, and others, were expected in town last night. Viscount Morpeth 
has been written to; and so has the Marquis of Normanby, who is at 
Florence. No mention is made of Karl Grey! It is said, with probability, 
that Viscount Melbourne does not intend to join the Cabinet, on account of 
his health—and something more, perhaps. 

Among the mere gossip, a few points are curious. It was said that, in 
his hasty passage through London to the Isle of Wight, Lord John Russell 
had an interview with Sir Robert Peel: this is contradicted both by the 
Herald and the Chronicle. The Herald also contradicts a report that Sir 
Robert Peel advised the Queen to send for Lord John Russell: such advice 
would have been “ officious and unconstitutional.” Another report, un- 
contradicted, is, that on his way from Edinburgh, Lord John Russell had 
a meeting with Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, also on their travels, in a halt 
at Normanton station. 

Nothing, then, is settled. Speculation is still at play. Many, we hear, 
even among the Whig party, doubt whether Lord John ought to accept 
office; or whether he ought not rather to leave to the Duke of Wellington 
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the dubious task of “finishing his own work.” Others think, that no 
Ministry could stand, or make any way, but one formed of the most 
efficient public men, without regard to party distinctions—a combination 
that would bear down all obstacles—a speciul Ministry, for the work of the 

e. 

Among those who assume that matters will proceed according to the 
commonplace routine, not a few are unpleasantly reminded by the con- 
jectural lists that Lord Palmerston is heir presumptive to some office: one 
list puts him down for the Foreign Office as before-—an alarming pro- 
spect; another gives him to the Colonial department,—which is accounted 
nearly as bad: for colonies have boundaries and boundary questions, and 
their own internal interests; and it is remembered that Lord Palmerston is 
an adept in Lord Stanley's talent of keeping perpetually open all vital 
questions and dangeroue controversies. 





A deputation from the merchants, bankers, and traders of London, in- 
cluding Mr. J. Pattison, one of the Members for the City, and Sir George 
Larpent, Chairman, had an interview with Sir Robert Peel yesterday, in 
Downing Street. 

Stockport had its Free-trade meeting on Thursday evening: four or five 
thousand persons are said to have been present; Sir Ralph Pendlebury 





presided; and speeches were delivered by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Marsland, | 


the Members for the borough, and Mr. Bright. The resignation of the 
Ministry was announced, and Mr. Cobden fiercely exulted— 

“In 1841, at the very time this borough was in the condition I have just 
described to you; whilst famine, pestilence, and death, were stalking through 
your dwellings; this very Sir Robert Peel—a man sprung from amongst you—a 
man whose proudest boast ought to have been that he was a Lancashire man— 
one whose wealth has sprung from trade, who owes all he has in the world 
to the enterprise and skill of these districts—he it was who headed 
that gang of plunderers and monopolists: he forced himself into the Queen's 
Council, knowing right well, as 1 believe from my heart he does as well as 
anybody in this assembly—feeling as strongly as I do the truth of what I 
am going to say—knowing that the very cause of the misery in this district 
was the cause which he came into power to uphold. 4 . ft 
remember in the spring of 1842, in February or March, I laid before the House 
a statement of the misery and starvation which existed in this district, those 
simple facts which iatelligent men of this borough furnished me with; and no 
powers of eloquence, not even that of Demosthenes, could have added to the force 
of those facts. I then saw Sir Robert Peel sitting in his place, the muscles of 
his face distorted, his neck and cheeks actually writhing with emotion, feeling as 
he did the acuteness and extent of those sutterings which I described. But it 
was not from any regret, I firmly believe, at your sufferings, or apprehension of 


the consequences, except that it made him fear lest he should [not] be able to hold | 


office at the head of the Monopolists in the face of the evils impending over the 
country in consequence of your distress. I give him no credit, for 1 have seen 
too much of him, for any feeling of remorse on account of the injury his system 
has inflicted upon the country. Sir Robert Peel felt for Sir Robert Peel, and not 
Sor you. * Verily they have their reward, this Monopolist Ministry. * *  * 
But we don't exult in the spirit of vengeance over the fallen Monopolist 
leader. No; what we wish to do is this—to let his example be a warning to his 
successors.” 

Mr. Marsland [a stanch “ Whig and something more ”] spoke in a very 
different sense— ‘ 

He did not rejoice at Sir Robert Peel's resignation. He knew not who might 
come in. He believed that, emancipated from the party by whom, on account of 
early ties, he was enthralled, Peel would be determined to do that which, clear- 
_— as he was, he knew to be necessary for the safety of the country. Mr. 

arsland could not forget, either, that he had been in Parliament under a Mi- 
nistry who could have and much but would do little for the people—who were 
only aroused from their political apathy when political power receded from them— 
and who never made an improvement or carried through a reform not forced upon 
them by their own party. They were behind the age—behind their - 
Lately, indeed, the world had seen some very sudden conversions—he put little 
faith in them. He disliked to see the awakening of those who slumbered fastest 
when their exertions were most needed. 
gained—they had at last nailed some of their political leaders to Free Trade, be- 
Sore they were in possession of power. 


A great meeting of the Essex Agricultural Protection Society was held | 
Robert Baker, of 


yesterday, in the principal inn at Chelmsford. Mr. 
Writtle, presided; several Members and influential country gentlemen 
attended; and the whole company, landowners and farmers, is estimated 
at six or eight hundred. All the speakers breathed indignation against Sir 
Robert Peel, and showed a front of defiance against further aggression on 
the principle of Protection. Mr. Baker said that the resignation of the 
Premier had come like a thunderstroke on the farmers of Essex. Mr. 


However, one point was undoubtedly | 


They will rather put their shoulders to the wheel, and see if the ; 

the foreign grower in the home market. Your Protection iiapemeren — 
‘Avain hope!’ but I deny it. 1 say, if the Corn-laws are repealed, you will, with 
justice on your side, demand an entire and complete revision of the taxation of 
the country. You can then show, that the land can no longer be called upon to 
pay the tithe rent-charge, two-thirds of the poor-rates, the land-tax, the church. 
rates, the parochial highway-rates, the county-rates, nor can it longer suffer the 
inquisitorial malt-tax. * * * his is no farmer's question. It is the ques- 
tion of justice or injustice to the landowners and to the consumers of the general 
food of man. Let food come in at all times, from all quarters—we shall want it: 
and if a duty on it can’t be kept up—which certainly looks very anti to the just 
and merciful laws of the Creator—then readjust the taxes with a view to their 
equalization. This will be something worth struggling for; and will be done 
easier than some persons will allow—if not all at once, by degrees; and land- 
owners and occupiers will never have cause to regret that they gave up undue 


protection for just and equal taxation. 





Last night’s Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed the Earl of Liver- 
pool to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 

A circular has just issued from the War Office to Colonels of Militia, directing 
the completion of the permanent staff of their respective regiments, to the num- 
ber specified in the Act of Parliament. Suggestions are also given for the ap- 
pointment of sergeants qualified from their former services in the regular Army to 
drill recruits. A list of pensioners thus qualified is to be forwarded from the War 
Office. 

Prince Albert has consented to pay the poor-rate arrears on his Flemish farm, 
and offers to contribute an annual sum equal to the amount claimed, but without 
an admission that he is liable in law to pay the impost. The parish-officers demur 


| to this proposal. 


Bramston, who had given in Parliament his assent to the last change in | 


the Corn-laws, as final, declared such treachery unprecedented. Sir John 
Tyrell saw the present state of things and Sir Robert Peel’s resignation 
with great satisfaction. ‘The reign of humbug was over; the “ organized 
hypocrisy” was no more— 

He had of late, within the last forty-eight hours, spent some time at the Carl- 
ton Club, and he was delighted with all he had there witnessed. There was not 
an attendant there who was not loudin his condemnation of Sir Robert Peel. The 
general remark there was, that Sir Robert had betrayed the interests of the agricui- 
turists of the United Kingdom. Let them pause, and let them consider to whom 
they were indebted for the resignation of sir 
Wellington. Nor was he alone on their side: he cculd tell them that the agri- 
culturists had with them Lords Stanley and Wharncliffe, Lord Granville Somer- 
set, and the Honourable Sidney Herbert. He had had this from the best au- 

ority. 

Resolutions, which passed unanimously, asserted the necessity of main- 
taining intact the principle of Protection; urged the members of the Society 
and inhabitants of the county to untiring exertions; and placed 2,000/. in 
the hands of the managing committee, to be used in any way that they 
might deem essential to the interests of the Society. 


Sir Thomas Lethbridge has addressed a letter of advice to the Duke of 
Richmond, as the representative of the Protectionists. The venerable 
country gentleman conveys good sound sense with his usual blunt hearti- 
ness— 

Alluding to the late meeting in Bond Street, he tells the Duke, that he and Mr. 
Miles, like the chicken sliding in its egg down the Irishman’s throat, have spoken 
too late. At one time they might have secured a fixed duty; now that hope is 

In the Agricultural Committees of 1821 and 1822, Mr. Huskisson and other 
authorities of the day warned the landed interest that if it did not then agree to 
a fixed duty the day would come when the ports would be open with no duty at 
all. “ The year 1845 or 1846 will most probably verify that saying; and what 
then? Are the landowners and occupiers lost? Are they to lay down their 
arms, and say there is no retreat, no fature safety? Far from it, my Lord Duke! 


tobert. To Field-Marshal the Duke of 


The Dublin registry closed on Wednesday, after having been open for nearly 
three weeks. The Repealers claim a majority of some hundreds on the whole 
constituency. 

The Thames was swelled on the night of Thursday and yesterday morning by 
the highest tide that has been known for the last twenty-five years; and the 
destruction of much water-side property has been the consequence. The Com- 
mercial Road, Lambeth, and the Belvidere Road, were under water to the depth 
of several feet; and other places were similarly flooded. The goods pre- 
mises of the South-western Railway Company were all under water; Battersea 
marshes reassumed their ancient aspect as one wide lake; many embankment- 
walls were thrown down; cellars and the lower parts of houses were flooded, and 
several persons narrowly escaped from drowning. 

The Medway was swollen on the same night, with the like destructive 
effects. At Chatham several wharfs were covered with water; and the country 
towards Sheerness has assumed the appearance of a vast lake. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Money-market was recovering from the shocks to which it has recently been 
subjected; and upon shutting the books of Consols on Wednesday, the demand for 
Stock occasioned by the investments of the few previous days was such that there 
was a comparative scarcity, aud an improvement in price of about § per cent 
occurred. The market then declined slightly, under the effect of speculative 
sales made by one or two parties who received early intelligence of the Ministerial 
change; and the depression thus commenced has been continued to the close of 
business this afternoon, without any appearance of a reaction or slightest turn in 
the market. The price of Consols for Account on Wednesday afternoon, before 
the sules already noticed had occurred, was 954 4 with dividend. It has already 
been stated that the books of the Consols closed on that day ; and as, in compliance 
with a recent custom, all bargains in Stocks the books of which are closed are 
quoted in the Official List ex-dividend, that Stock is now so quoted, The closing 
price today is 924 4 without ‘the dividend—equal to a quotation with dividend 
93§ }: consequently, the effect of the recent political change has been to produce 
a decline of 14 per cent. The other English Funds have fallen proportionally; 
Reduced Three per Cents having declined to $24, and the TLree-and-a-quarter 
per Cents to 944. 

There is considerable disproportion in the prices of the two Three per Cent 
Stocks; Consols bearing a much higher price in the market, in consequence of 
its being the speculative Stock, in which all the time bargains occur. The dif- 
ference between the two Stocks ought never to amount to more than the excess 
of dividend due upon one as compared with the other. Thus, at present there is 3 
per cent more due upon Reduced than upon Consols. The price of Consols for 
Account is today 924: deduct for Continuation, or the difference between the 
price for Money and Account, 3, we have the price for Money, 91%; and adding 
for the difference of Dividend due upon Reduced Three per Cents, 4, we have the 
value of Reduced Three per Cents as compared with Consols, 92g: but as, ac- 
cording to our quotations, Reduced Three per Cents for Money are 924, the latter 
Stock is consequently § per cent cheaper than the former. 

The premium of Exchequer Bills has advanced slightly, and is today as high as 
23s. The Bank rate of discount continues the same. A decline occurred in the 
Foreign Exchanges both today and last post, which, though not extensive, is of 
importance as indicating the belief in the occurrence of an importation of corn. 
Silver is also in demand, and rising in price. Under these circumstances, it 
cannot be doubted, that if there was any intention on the part of the Directors of 
the Bank of England to reduce the rate of discount, such intention has been 
abandoned, and cannot be entertained until a complete change of circumstances 
occur. 

The few transactions eccurring in Foreign Stocks have been at reduced prices; 
but they have been so unimportant as not to afford any scope for remark. 

A much better feeling prevailed in the markets for the " rior class of Rail- 
way Shares; and up to yesterday prices were improving. With the change in 
the English Funds, however, all the Shares have declined; and in almost every 
case prices have given way to a greater extent than they had - viously advanced ; 
Shares in most of the leading lines being today from 1. to 32. below the prices of 
last week. Scrip Shares, many of which were becoming firmer, and in which 
business was again reviving, have all fallen back. It is assumed as almost cer- 
tain that the new Ministry will dissolve Parliament: this would tell very disas- 
trously upon the prospects of the holders of Scrip Shares; for not only will the 
period for commencing the Parliamentary campaign be delayed for nearly two 
months, but there will be small chance of much Railway business being carried 
on amidst the party strife and fierce contentions of the coming session. There is 
consequently small hope of any immediate revival of speculation in this deserip- 
tion of property, and consequently little prospect of any advance in prices. 

The French Shares are all lower. Some transactions have occurred in the 
Shares of the Constituted Paris and Lyons line: during the week the price has 
been as high as 23 premium, but it is today 2 premium. The Constituted Paris 
and Strasburg Shares are also in ‘he market: the price had been as high as 1} 
premium, but it has fallen today to § premium. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 

The Consol-market opened heavily, and the price for Account declined to 915; 
at which Stock was for a short time offered. An influential broker having, how- 
ever, since bought largely, prices have se ta to 9234. Scarcely any bar- 
gains have occurred in the other English Funds. No transactions of any kind 
are yet recorded in Foreign Stocks, the prices of which are the same as yester- 
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day. The Railway Share-market is in a similarly quiet state; the following 
= the bargains that we can report: Midland, Birmingham, and Derby, 109; 
Newcastle and Darlington Junction, 53; Dutch Rhenish, 68; Paris and Stras- 
burg (Ganneron's), 13; Tours and Nantes (M‘Kenzie's), 4. 
3 per Cent Consols----- +++ Shut. Columbian ex Venezuela... 16 3 
Ditto for Account --++++++- 923 3 Danish 3 per Cents ........ 869 
3 per Cent Reduced ...-++-- 92} Dutch 23 per Cents.......- 584 93 
3} per Cents.--+-++++eeeee- 944 Ditto 4 per Cents...+..-..- 923 | 
Long Annuities -- — Mexican 5 per Cent 29 30 
Bank Stock..-++++++++++++* _ Ditto Deferred ........++.+> 16 3 
Exchequer Bills ----- Prem. 212 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 57 9 
India Stock «-++++++++++++ Shut. Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 Prem. 57 9 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ----- 79 81 Kussian 5 per Cents .ex dive 111 113 
Belgian 4} per Cents------- 946 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 274 8 
Chilian 6 per Cents ---+-+-+-- 95 7 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 3758 








BRITISH RIGHTS AND AMERICAN TRICKS. 

THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

London, 8th December 1845. 

Sim—Will you permit me to make a few remarks on Mr. Webster's speech re- 
specting the Oregon question. He advocates the line of 49° of latitude as the 
boundary between the British and American possessions, on the grounds, first, 
of its being an extension of the present boundary reaching to the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and secondly, for this reas« 

“It is well known,” says he, “that about where the Columbia river crosses the 
49th parallel, it makes a turn and flows nearly Southward. Very well: suppose 
it made as sudden a sweep to the Northward. England would then naturally 
say— This river, which has been making Westward, sweeps to the Northward : 
instead of making with it a great bend [as the line of boundary] to the North, 
we will leave it and go on straight to the Pacific Ocean, on this parailel of 49 
degrees.’ For the same reason, is it not natural for the United States to say— 
‘Since it proves that the river makes a circuit to the South, instead of following 
that circuit, we will go straightforward upon the 49th parallel till we meet the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean.’” 

What Mr. Webster here assumes that Great Britain, in the given state of facts, 
would say, is contradicted by her conduct on the Eastern boundary question. 
There is no doubt that our right to navigate the river St. John was an exclu- 
sive right, undisputed by the Government of the United States. But, admitting 
the importance of the navigation of the river St. John to the settlers on the 
American territory inland, we conceded to them the permission to navigate that 
river. We did that with reference to a most important river, clearly our own, 
which the Americans refuse to assent to with reference to the Columbia, and 
which refusal Mr. Webster sustains by an imaginary case of what would be the 
supposed conduct of Great Britain—the very case he puts being contradicted by 
our conduct in an affair in which Mr. Webster himself was an active agent. 

If Mr. Webster had argued from past events, he would have said—* This river | 
Columbia is a natural high-road, the canal made by Nature for the enjoyment 
and benefit of the inhabitants of Oregon. Let us not deprive the settlers of it: 
let us cultivate through this happy circumstance of a common road the peaceful 
relations of all who live in Oregon, whether British or Americans, and imitate 
the liberal and peaceful policy of the British Government, which enables our 
citizens to navigate the river St. Jolin, from which it had the undisputed right to 
exclude them.” 

In proposing to extend the line of 49° beyond the Rocky Mountains, the Ame- 
rican Government not merely intends to exclude us from the navigation of the 
Columbia river, but also from the strait of St. Juan de Fuca, on the South of our 
island of Quadra and Vancouver; the importance of which it knows to be as 
great as that of the navigation of the Columbia river itself. It forgets in thi 
attempt that the line of 49° on this side of the Rocky Mountains was a con- 
cession on our part. It is usual in America, and the National of Friday the 5th 
adopts the error, to suppose that the line of 49° was fixed as the boundary of 
Canada under the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. jut this was not so. The dis- 
pute of that year related to the boundary between Canada and the Hudson’s Bay 
territory. Canada Proper, at that time, reached as far South as the mouth of the 
Illinois river, and belonged to France. We are not now discussing the limits of 
the Hudson’s Bay territory, but of Canada. At the time when France, by the 
treaty of 1763, ceded Canada to Great Britain, that province extended to “ a 

reat distance ” (Greenhow, p. 277) from the West bank of the river Mississippi, 
including all the head streams. But by that treaty the source of the Mississippi 
in lat. 47° 10’ was declared to be th highest point of Louisiana. All above thi 
int which formed Canada, on both sides of this point, was ceded to England. 
hat is, supposing that in 1713 the boundary of the Hudson's Bay te rritory 
49°, in 1763 the Southern boundary of Canada was fixed in the lat. 47° 10’. 

By the treaty of 1818, Great Britain ceded the vast tract of country between 
47° 10’ and 49° to the United States, as far as the Rocky Mountains. But 
nothing beyond the mountains was ceded; and if the parallel of 47° 10’ was taken 
as a boundary line, to be extended West of the mountains to the Pacific, this 
would secure to us the strait of St. Juan de Fuca. 

This is a very important fact; but I do not rest our title to the land on the 
West of the Rocky Mountains on this argument. The Americans laid claim to 
Astoria in 1814, or five years before they made the treaty with Spain, called t 
Florida treaty of 1819, under which they pretend to allege a tile to the whol 
Western coast. That is, in 1814, tl ey alleged the same right to make sett! 
ments on the West coast which in 1790 had been sanctioned by Spain wh 
treaty of the Escurial was made with Great Britain. With the Florida treaty 
we have nothing to do. We were not parties to it; and even if it distinctly con- 
tradicted, which it does not, the terms of the treaty of the Escurial, it would not 
affect us. We have to settle li ite with the United States resting on 
as they existed in 1814, when the Tl lect of 
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liscussion first arose. he neglect of this 
consideration has misled American writers, as well as an Edinburgh Reviewer. 
There is no deubt that the question is one capable of pacific settlement, if Mr. 
Polk does not succeed in getting supported in the mistake which he committed 
when he accepted office: and no argument that has been written on the subject 
is more deserving of his consideration and attention than the very able one which 
lately appeared in the Journal des Débats. T. F. 
EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENTS UNDER CORN-LAW REPEAL, 
THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 10th Deces 
Mr. Eprron—There can be no question that, if we are to consider the nati 
as divided into classes or interests, there is no set of men, or rather of fam 
that deserve more regard than the owners of the soil; those who in former times 
really were what they claimed to be—the pith and substance of the nation. Although 
of the eight or nine miliions who compose the agricultural population the small 
minority of landlords alone, to the exclusion of tenants and labourers, may be im- 
mediately affected by a re peal of the Corn-laws, we cannot help admitting that 
whatever impoverishes or embarrasses them must, in some degree, act injuriously 
upon those who are employed by and are otherwise dependent on them. A 
great nation like this len for no sacrifices. It is not contending against an 
enemy : it is struggling uncompromisingly for a principle ; and having a hieved 
its victory, will use it magnanimously. It looks only to the subject-matter of the 
Contest, not to its opponent; and the warfare being ended, it sees none but objects 
of its justice and its bounty. It would be a painful reflection indeed, if we were to be 
convinced that such pecuniary losses, such ruinous impoverishment, were to be in- 
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flicted upon so many thousands of the best families in the kingdom, as they seem 
unaffectedly to dread. It would be cont to public policy, to justice, and to 
humanity, to permit this. The humiliation, the abasement of al portion of 
the people—to say nothing of the peculiar unfitness of refinement and high breed- 
ing to encounter reverses—is not the object contemplated in breaking down thie agri- 
cultural monopoly; nor could it be ——— by a statesman as less than a grievous 
calamity. When he hears the apprehension of such suffering expressed, he will 
not even be satisfied with stating his own conviction that the fear is imaginary; 
that the landowners will soon find themselves sharing in the general prosperity. 
and will look back with surprise at their own chimerical anticipations. He wi 
do more than this; he will concede everything short of the principle he is con- 
tending for. He will be anxious to invent sormething that shall wear an aspect of 
consolation, of a generous concern even for mcn’s weaknesses and fears; and, above 
all, admitting the possibility of some hitherto latent evil discovering itself in the 
progress of a great transition, he will devise some means to break the shock, and 
provide some real and available remedy to meet any possible inconvenieuce. In 
the case of the landed interest this is peculiarly necessary; because history in- 
forms us, that whatever evils may proceed from the decline of commerce and ma- 
nufactures, or the disorder of large towns, the internal dissolution of states is 
always a consequence of the decay of agricultural pursuits. 

Such a liberal forecast has always distinguished the statesman, and been ap- 
proved of by the people of this country, when they have resolved on the destruc- 
tion of any great interest amounting to a readjustment of the social fabric, such 
as a repeal of the Corn-laws is sincerely believed by the landowners to be. We 
gave cheerfully twenty millions to indemnity the planters in our Colonies for the 
emancipation of the slaves: not that we had any doubt of the absolute and inde- 
feasible right of the slaves to their liberty, and that instantaneously; not that the 
planters held that property by any other tenure than acts of Parliament, which all 
carried indelibly upon the face and in the nature of them the condition of being 
repealable at any moment; but because we ourselves had inspired and sustained 
the confidence by which capital and industry had been drawn into those channels, 
Beyond all this, we did so because we did not think it becoming in a great nation 
to achieve its objects of justice or philanthropy at the risk of a possibility that 
a portion of itself should suffer. Much less would it behove us—however exas- 
perated our feelings may have been during the contest—not to leave a chance un- 





| provided against of any unfair loss being inflicted upon the nobility and gentry 


of these kingdoms, 

What then is the danger which really haunts the imagination of the land- 
owners, and which remains, fearfully paralyzing them, now that all the sophisms 
with which they foolishly armed themselves are exploded, and they find therm- 
selves nakedly and impotently succumbing in defeat? It is not the fear that the 
country will be dependent on foreigners for subsistence. It is not the fear that 
inferior lands will be thrown out of cultivation. It is not any of the thousand- 
and-one fables with which they have amused the public and postponed the dreaded 
crisis. It is simply the fear that such a reduction may take place in the price of 
agricultural produce, and consequently in the rent of farms, as will destroy 
that small balance which remains to them, or to three-fourths of them, after 
paying the interest of the fixed charges upon the land. Now, if this should 
really ensue—if this should be the consequence of a repeal of the Corn- 
laws—it would be a calamity, a grievance, inferior only to the maintenance 
of the Corn-laws themselves. I do not think it probable that such a reduc- 
tion in prices, and hence in rents, would take place ; but many think that 
would it not be humane, would it not be politic 


and if so, 
Suppose the case 


in the highest degree, to provide against this misfortune ? 
of an estate producing a rental of five thousand a year, with interest of mort- 
gages and other fixed charges upon it of three thousand a year, with a family 
living on the balance of rent that remains after paying these fixed, these inexorable 
demands: and suppose a reduction of prices to the extent of twenty per cent, or 
even ten per cent: ean we wonder that, with the bare possibility of losing one- 
fourth or one-half of their available income, such a family should become rabid 

the subject of Corn-laws, and fight as for existence against their repeal? 
a “ salus populi” which sternly repels all such arguments. Come 
» millions must have bread. But is this alternative a necessary 
one? Is it consistent with the character of a people who gave twenty millions to 
the West India planters, to look on impassibly at such ruin, or even at any degra- 
dation that might befal the landowners? I de not apprehe nd that such conse- 
quences would take place, but I do think that the tears of the landed interest 
should be treated with tenderness; and, although | would uot propose a certain 
compensation to be made for an uncertain loss, still we should willingly enter- 
taia any fair proposal by wl nditional arrangements might be made to 
j ngent and If the nation at large is to gain 
h by these changes, and the monied interest especially, why should not all, 
ees, the life- 


it is possible ; 
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or those more peculiarly interested—the monied men, the mortge 
renters, the annuitants—bear their proportion of the loss, if there is to be one; 
gain all that is subtracted from the unfortunate land- 
for national purposes, ved the 
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conditions under which their bar were made, why should they be vainers by 
the operation? why ild they, for the sake of maintaining an abstract notion, 
ney standard of value, obtain a much larger portion of all the good things of 





that money can buy than they stipulated for in making their contracts ? 





it has occurred to me that the Tithe Commutation Act would in some degree 
Serv |} lent, and would almost sanction the propo al on bebalf of the 
landow that, in consideration of the Legislature effecting a sudden change in 
the ré between land and money, a conversion should be made simulta- 





neously with a repeal of the Corn-laws, of all the fixed charges upon land into a 





‘ it, on t winciples, conversely applied, of the ‘Tithe Commutation Act, 
isa suggestion merely. But it seems to have this recommendation, 
1 leave li debtors and creditors in their former relative positions; 


1 t vantage, that it would be wholly inoperative if the necessity did 
f no diminution took place in the entire rental of the land, 
no one who reads this can be ignorant of the main provisions 
Act referred to, (6 and 7 W. 1V.c. 70); nor will it be nec essary 
the payments to the Church of Scotland are regulated by a 
ition of the same principle. The Act of Commutation contains 
ion of the principle; which seems to be, however, sufficiently con- 
veyed by the word “ commutation "—the substitution of one thing for another, 
of « juivalent value but of different denomination. ‘The artificial standard of 
value (ineney) having failed to represent uniformly the same quantity of good 
things purchaseable with it, and a great practical injustice having arisen, the 
_ and enforces the substance of the contract by changing the 
worse off than the law had always intended it should be; 
and the landowne d from a perpetual encroachment upon his means which 
in the beginning was never contemplated. Is the mortgager more sacred than the 
Church? If the one must submit to a just and equitable arrangement, why not 
the other ?—an arrangement, be it observed, not for the sake of diminishing his 
just claims by one iota, but rather of maintaining them in their absolute integrity. 
Che effect would be, that all parties having claims on the produce of the soil 
would bear their fair and equitable proportion of the loss, if any should oecur. 

{ have thrown out this as a suggestion, with a view to further inquiry: but let 
no ove think that it is of little consequence what becomes of the actual proprietors 
of the soil, or hesitate to apply a bold antidote to the threatened insolvency of 
It was the cry of “ Nove tabule ” that often convulsed 
Jj and in every country where it 
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uch an order of men. 
and finally broke up the Commonwealth of Rome; 
has occurred, the bankruptcy of the landed interest has always ended in the de- 
struction of the state. FE. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TASK OF THE DAY. 
‘* Nemo mortalium,” as Partridge says, “ omnibus horis sapit” : 
nobody among the Free-traders is at all times infallible, not even 
Mr. Cobden. In his Bristol speech, last Friday, he was betrayed 
into two acts of indiscretion. Of all things, one would suppose 
Mr. Cobden most desirous to make repeal of the Corn-laws facile 
and harmless in aspect to those who are likely to dread it, and to 





encourage those who seem likely to make the change; but at | 


Bristol he acted as if he wished to magnify terrors of repeal by 
raising needless alarms on matters not now in issue, and as if he 


wished to discourage and disgust the most likely man to carry | 
Mr. Cobden is far too important a person to make | 


the measure. 
these mistakes with impunity to the interests that he represents 
with so much general ability. 


He lately wrote a letter to a French journal, to explain that | 


the League sought repeal of the Corn-laws as a step towards 
abolishing all other “ monopolies.” The Times, alarmed for so 
important a section of the revenue, infers that Mr. Cobden would 
abolish all customs-duties; which is indeed rather a wide con- 
struction, and it has been formally disavowed by Mr. Cobden. 


Meanwhile, the Morning Chronicle protested against the infer- | 


ence as “a stale and worn-out fallacy,” a “ trick,” a “ flagrant 
and barefaced fallacy,” an imputation utterly inapplicable to the 
designs of the Free-traders. At Bristol, Mr. Cobden alluded to 
this very point; and it is remarkable that there he said much to 
revive the “ flagrant fallacy.” He said, indeed, that “ the 
League” does not seek to abolish customs-duties ; but “it might 
be the object of a future League to do away with all indirect tax- 
ation at the Customhouse.” 
remote contingency with the instant business in hand? Is this 
the way to smooth the passage of the measure through Par- 


liament ; or is that passage so smooth and certain that it is safe | 


to indulge in wanton sallies of defiance or alarm? Quite the re- 
verse. We, who have always advocated Corn-law repeal, have 
always admitted that there are difficulties of detail, to be looked at 
more closely the nearer we come to a real settlement—difticulties 
in moving the Legislature, difficulties inherent in the measure; 
and the enterprise is not to be furthered by making light of the 
real difficulties, or conjuring up others that have no business in 
the path. 

The foreshadowed abolition of the Customs-duties is one of 
those supererogatory difficulties. We know, and others know, 
that some of the more ardent Free-traders do not account it quite 
so remote a consequence of Corn-law repeal as the Chronicle or 
even Mr. Cobden professes to do. 
abolish all customs-duties except for revenue; and they would 
carry out the letter of that principle to such an extreme, that if a 
customs-duty, though imposed for revenue, had a protective effect 
even incidentally, they would not endure it, but would impose 
an equivalent excise-duty on the same article produced at home, 
so as to neutralize the import-duty. We suspect that John Bull 
would not much relish that refinement of Free-trade nicety ; that 
if he did not go the length of abolishing both the duties, he 
would sooner be a certain sum out of pocket by the casual “ pro- 
tection,” than bear so odious an impost as any kind of excise- 
duty—his favourite aversion. But there are a world of questions 
to be settled before we come to that stage,—such as, what és a 
duty for revenue? what is the best kind of taxation? are the 
public arrived at that pitch of intelligence to prefer to pay di- 
rect taxation; and are they prepared, by the same token, to 
stand by the Income-tax as a thing to be amended, not abolished ? 
In sooth, we have not yet entered upon that class of questions 
with any practical bearing ; since the changes of the tariif that 
are in progress relate to a far anterior stage of freer commerce ; 
and the allusion to the subject can only hamper the question that 
really is in issue. For, besides the ardent Free-traders just men- 
tioned, the only people who regard absolute free trade as a thing 


not so very far behind in the rear of the Corn-laws, are the Pro- | 


tectionists; and the vision is calculated to make their fears, how- 
ever unreasonable, more violent and obstinate. 

There are indeed consequences of the repeal which are imme- 
diate, and which will have to be dealt with at no long distance 
of time afterwards. In the case of other great articles of con- 
sumption, of which the price is largely and manifestly enhanced 
by a customs-duty, the = will begin to feel much impatience ; 
and it will not be long before there will be a cry for total repeal 
of the differential Sugar-duties. The price of an important ingre- 
dient in the daily food of the people, or at least of that influential 
section the middle classes, is obviously and largely increased by 
a differential duty which does nothing for the revenue: it has 
been continued on sufferance for several years, out of considera- 
tion for the West Indian interests; but the people will soon say 
that it has continued long enough; and they will say so justly. 
Yet neither the Government nor the colonists are yet prepared tor 
the repeal. That subject too is full of its own inherent difticul- 
ties ; difficulties which our rulers, as they so often do, have made 
for themselves by former bad legislation. The delay which was 
asked for the West Indian to “turn round in” has not been im- 

roved; Government have employed it to obtain no better epee 
in respect of the joint question of sugar and slavery ; but the 
delay must soon end. To escape from the consequent embarrass- 
ment, some very summary processes must be resorted to. The 
West Indians must do the best they can; and the more free 


Possibly ; but why mix up the | 


Some would not delay to | 


| labour they shall have imported in the interval, the better for 

them. Government will only be further involved in inconsisten. 

cies unless they turn to the wisest and boldest policy, and abso- 

lutely withdraw from the hopeless armed crusade against slavery ; 
| abandoning all slave-trade treaties, and limiting their surveillance 
| as a police to their legitimate province, the control of their own 
subjects. England would then, disentangled from the squabbles 
and heartburningss of prize-taking, right of visit, and such mis- 
| takes as the seizure of the Echo and Felicidade, stand out 
more prominently as being in her own lands and dependencies 
the great conservatrix and exemplar of liberty for all human 
kind; and the example would be most convincing to slave- 
owning countries, if England could make free labour manifestly 
a successful substitute for slave labour. To do so, implies the 
abandonment of a whole policy and system of conduct ; but it is 
a fruitless, thankless, and costly system, whose abandonment will 
cause nothing but satisfaction at home and abroad, except to a 
comparatively small and now insignificant sect in this country, 
The Sugar version of “total repeal” will undoubtedly precipitate 
that crisis. 

But though a candid regard prevents our excluding some 
ulterior consequences as involved in the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
it is not for the active promoters of that measure to suffer their 
attention to be distracted by other subjects. The inherent diffi- 
| culties of that one question will give the Repealers quite enough to 
do. Is it to be supposed that the Corn-laws will be surrendered 
without a struggle? On the contrary, there will be a new com- 
bination of parties to uphold them. The Country interests, Whig 
or Tory, willcombine. That fact teaches how impolitic it is to 
rebuff or discourage the aid of any influence that offers itself ; but 
how culpable and absurd does that rebuff appear when it is directed 
against the man who of all others could have done the most to dis- 
arm our antagonists! The Pro-Corn-law party in the House of 
Commons, perhaps in the constituencies, certainly in the Lords, 
are still strong enough to defeat the repeal, if their energies be 
unparalyzed by doubts among themselves. It is true that the de- 
| feat would be only temporary ; that the interval would really be 
one of unceasing disturbance and mortification to agricultural in- 
terests ; and that for their own sake it is well to end the contest. 
So much the more absurd any conduct which weakens the 

strength of the Repealers. Now, of all men in the country, Sir 
| Robert Peel is really the only one that could, if all went well, so 
| neutralize the Corn-law party, check its spontaneous action, turn 
| it in part against itself, and carry the repeal of the Corn-laws in 
|a House with a Pro-Corn-law majority. Mr. Cobden once 

remembered these things, when he talked of preferring Peel to 

Russell as an instrument for the policy of the League: but he 
| seems to have forgotten his own avowals; and while an idle 
| ovation was prepared at Anti-Corn-law meetings for the trite 
| phrases of Lord John’s letter,—as if its transmission to London 
| by the penny-post had been the great historical event of the 
day,—the reputed accession of Sir Robert Peel, which sas really 
| the great event, and the one desiderated by speakers of the 
| League, was treated with disparagement. Surely every effort 
| should have been made to improve that event. 
And even supposing that party opposition were overcome, still 
| the embarrassment would not have ceased. New difficulties 
would appear: the repeal of the Corn-laws will probably inflict 
real hardships on many ; and at the present day the Legislature 
is not fond of making martyrs to principle. The dislike to do so 
is reasonable. Bentham’s dogma, “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,” is imperfect and fallacious: the greatest 
number may be content with something short of the greatest 
happiness, if that involve destruction or misery for a smaller 
number, or even for a single individual ; and there 1s no civilized 
and intelligent community in the world that would not be so con- 
tent. Martyrdom, if ever desirable, must be spontaneous; and 
it cannot at all events be fairly demanded or compelled. The 
true object of the statesman is the greatest possible sum of hap- 
piness ; and that is to be attained as well by minimizing the pain 
of the minority as by maximizing the direct happiness of the 
| favoured majority. We do not believe in the prediction of “ lands 
thrown permanently out of cultivation ” by repeal, nor in injury 
to the labouring classes, nor even in permanent injury to any 
class. But we do believe that the farming and landowning classes 
may suffer considerably in the transition, and that their suffer- 
ings might be greatly mitigated by judicious arrangements. 
Panic, especially—the greatest source of danger—might be 
greatly soothed by carefully-devised methods of proceeding. And 
individuals, still less fortunate, will suffer still more tangibly. 
Take the case suggested by a correspondent, of persons whose 
lands are mortgaged so that the income of the nominal landowner 
is but a fraction of the rental—no imaginary or singular case : 
suppose the value of the rental depreciated to the extent of that 
fraction: now, without asking the public to pay his mortgages, 
he may justly ask whether that abatement, imposed by the State, 
should fall on him alone, or whether all who have a beneficial 
interest in the same estate should not sustain it in due share? 
This is but one out of many kinds of cases. 

Indeed, the Corn-laws are not to be wisely and fairly disposed 
of merely by a bill repealing all restrictions. It never can 
for the true welfare of a great nation to attain its ends with the 
infliction, even in carelessness, of wanton injury. On the con- 
trary, it is the interest of all who have free trade at heart, to 
make this great initiatory act as free from harm as full of benefit 
to all classes whatsoever. 
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THE WEAVING DISTRICTS. 
Tue state and —— of our textile manufactures are not what 
could be wished at the commencement of winter. In Yorkshire 
—-the woollen country—trade was dull and markets unsatisfactory 
throughout the months of August and September. In October, 
spinners and manufacturers began generally to curtail their rate 
of production. Matters grew worse in the course of November : 
nothing could be sold except at a sacrifice; and the gains of the 
manufacturers during the preceding year have not prepared them 
to submit to losses. Employers are afraid to go on: according to 
some estimates we have seen, there will be nearly one hundred 
thousand workpeople thrown idle before the end of December. 
In Lancashire—the cotton country—business is uot quite so bad: 
the low price of cotton having enabled manufacturers to sell cheap, 
cotton goods have kept the market by superseding woollen fabrics 
to some extent. But the general depression has reached the 


nufactures also. ‘There has been a fall varying from | “.. - - — ! . - we 
cotton manu . ying | effects upon himself. Contirmed in his previous opinion, he re- 


15 to 20 per cent in the prices of yarns in the course of the last 





two months; and the manufacturers are still more pressed than | 


the spinners. Cotton is so cheap, that notwithstanding the fall in 
price there is still a sufficient margin to yield some small profit 
on yarns; but nothing is to be made upon goods. Stocks, 
although luckily still low, are increasing. Some manufacturers 
are already working short time; and meetings have been held in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester to deliberate on the expediency 
of generally following their example. It is understood that a 


fear of increasing the poor-rates has mainly contributed to prevent | 


the —. of such a measure. 


to indicate that the failure is in the home rather than in the | 


foreign market. As early as the month of September, inconve- 
nience was felt by those manufacturers who purchase their yarn, 
from its relatively higher price compared with the prices of 
goods. The foreign demand for yarus actually enabled the spin- 
ners to stand out for higher prices than the home manufacturers 


uld afford to give. There is another important feature to be | : t ' 
a 5 I | In the name of charity, my Lord Duke, give the poor devils 


noted in the existing pressure in the manufacturing districts: the | 


fall in prices has extended to raw materials. The price of cotton 


is at this moment as low as it has ever been known to be. A less | 
amount of cotton was sold in November and October than in any | 


of the previous months of 1845. ‘The price of wool, too, has de- 
clined; and sales can be with difficulty effected at the reduced 
rates. The general produce market has participated in the reduc- 
tion. Within the last fortnight, holders in the London market 
have been generally compelled to consent to reduced prices; and 
even at these, buyers are not easily found. The yuasew 
are uniform throughout the country: there is a general willing- 
ness to realize, accompanied by a general want of money and re- 
luctance to make advances. As in all periods of depression, 
doubtless there are various causes at mall The failure in the 
potatoes tells forso much. The uncertainty about the American 
tariff, the change in the Russian tariff, (only now beginning to 


on some classes of woollen goods—all have their influence. But 
these affect some branches of trade exclusively, and some more 
than others; whereas the stagnation is felt in all, and in all 


appears to proceed in the first instance from a slackness in the 


home market—a decrease in consumption. The wild and wanton 
taanner in which money has been squandered and liabilities have 


bean contracted by railway speculation, has rendered consumers | 


less able to buy, and is operating unfavourably on every branch 
of industry. 

The most alarming feature of this check to industry is the 
numbe- of labourers who are likely to be thrown out of employ- 
ment. in Yorkshire, it seems all but certain that many thou- 
sands wi! be reduced to a state of compulsory idleness before the 
end of the month; and in Lancashire masters arebalancing be- 
tween the mparative expense of working full hours or paying 
higher poor-iates,—a hesitating mood which the prospect of ac- 
cumulating ste-ks is likely soon to terminate. The general reluc- 


That feedst me with the very name of meat: 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my misery.” 

But the exhibition of the Duke of Norfolk is past a joke. It 
is a melancholy sample of what human nature can be reduced to. 
Here is a staid, elderly gentleman, who being told that the poor 
are in danger of being put upon short commons this winter, can 
think of no other substitute for their usual food than—curry- 
powder! His Grace has been told that with coach-horses the 


| curry-comb is not less important than food—that a good rubbing 


down, for making them look fat and sleek, is worth a feed of oats 
at any time: having found it useful to curry the outsides of his 
horses, he proposes, by way of experiment, to curry the insides of 
his labourers. His suggestion is laughed at, and he goes to work 
with dogged pertinacity to prove that he is right. In his own 
ducal person he runs the gauntlet of the grocers’ shops, till he 
accumulates two pounds of curry-powder, and heroically tries its 


peats his prescription of curry-powder from the chair at an agri- 
cultural dinner, while proposing the health of “the industrious 
labourers.” He proclaims its virtues with all the unction of a Doc- 
tor Rock in the days when physicians (of a certain class) did not 
disdain to recommend their medicines from the hustings. Like his 
erudite prototypes, he makes strange embroglio with facts; telling 
his audience that curry-powder is to the Hindoo what potatoes are 


| to the Irishman,—entirely overlooking the rice. Curry-powder is, 


according to his account, a philosopher’s stone that can trans- 
mute rotten fetid potatoes into a palatable mess. “ A pinch” of 


The fact that yarns maintain better prices than goods, appears | this powder, mixed with warm water—his Grace has tried the 


experiment—warms the stomach indeseribably ; and a man with- 
out food “can go to bed comfortably upon it.” Oh, my Lord 
Duke, this compound of white ginger, coriander-seed, turmeric, 
and cayenne pepper, must sorely try the naked surface of the 
human stomach. The same warm and cherishing sensations will 
be produced if you mix ardent spirits with warm water; and 
ardent spirits will at least drown for a time the sorrows of memory. 


brandy, if you will dose them, instead of administering food. 

It is a melancholy spectacle to see a grave elderly gentleman 
thus expose himself. He can construct sentences grammatically 
[perhaps] and link one sentence to the tail of another; his smile 
is bland, his bearing graceful and dignified—he looks the noble- 
man. Nay, he is probably master of the diplomacy of party, 
and any one who tries a fall with him in court intrigue may run 
a chance of being thrown. And yet he prattles the most empty 
and irritating nonsense without being aware of it. Hunger he 
knows only as a relish to a dinner; the inanition of want comes 
not within the range of his conceptions. So, with all the pla- 
cidity of a well-filled stomach, he talks about sauces and “ pickles” 
to men who know by long experience what privation is, and are 
looking forward with apprehension to another severe trial. He 


| simpered and talked, unconscious that every word he uttered was 


be fully felt,) and the increased duties imposed by the Zollverein enough to awaken the wolf that slumbers in all human hearts. 


Has he no sons or daughters, to take the advice Hamlet gave 
Ophelia, and lock up their futher that he may play the fool no- 
where but in his own house? 

Some gleams of the nobleman and gentleman lightened even 
through this melancholy exhibition of frivolous hebetude. Con- 
fident of being in the right, he could brave laughter—he said it, 
and he did it. He really meant to do a kind action, and with 
that intention put himself to some trouble. But there was a 


| helpless lack of comprehension, that dashed this feeble glow of 


tance to purchiee can scarcely fail to produce similar effects | 


throughout all the »anufacturing districts. It is painful to think 
how many honest a1-| jndustrious families will be left without 
the means of earning, iust when the failure of the potato crop 
renders it most desirable shat they should have full employment. 


MORE COOczs FOR THE POOR. 


virtue with an air of the ludicrous. And worse than that, there 
was avarice and selfishness lurking in the recesses of the heart, 
striving to cloak itself with the raiment of benevolence. Dainties 
the Duke would give freely to the poor—* pickles ” and spices of 
the East, to obtain a monopoly of which nations have waged 
tierce and relentless wars ; but corn he will not give them, be- 
cause there has been mucin capital invested in the improvement of 
land, which may be lost if fureign corn be admitted. This is the 
arri¢re pensée that mingles with all his pseudo-benevolence. He 
would fain persuade us that it is the farmers alone he cares for: 
but does he not take tithe of the farmer’s gains in the shape of 
rent? Ile speaks of farmers’ profits as Falstaff talked to Pistol 
about “the handle of Mrs. Bridget’s fan”: with Pistol, the 


|} farmers may retort, “ Didst thou not share? hadst thou not 


Ir honour could allay the Cayings of the stomach, the poor | 


would suffer little from hunger jjs winter. College dignitaries 
and peers are rivals for the appoiNtaent of cooks in ordinary to the 


indigent; men of rank and men Ol learning desert their wonted | 


ursuits to become caterers : one weeh Professor Buckland recites 

is bill of fare, and next the Duke ©: Norfolk, exchanging his 
coronet for the white nightcap, runs }Xing about in grocers’ 
shops for stimulants to jaded and fastidiys appetites to tempt 
“industrious labourers” to eat a little. Woot a pity that these 
learned and noble professors of gastronomy j,ould all insist upon 
setting down their customers to a Barme¢de’s feast! They are 
poetical cooks ; the triumph of art is thei object : they will not 
allow the material to have any share in te ‘applause bestowed 
upon the artist ; it is not enough to cook a Svoury dinner, unless 
they can make it of nothing. They seek » rival Grumio when 
he advised Catherine to sup on the mustard, jthout the beef ; and 
they may earn much the same thanks the he received from the 


fair shrew— rah 
“ Go, get thee gone, thou false deluding Sve—( Beats him)— 


fifteen proes? 

It is creditable to use frankness, at least, of the English cha- 
racter, that the Duke $ speech was received with reiterated shouts 
of laughter. Though he addressed an assembly of corn-growers 
in the character doubly avgust in their eyes of an advocate of 
monopoly and a Duke, the stiiness of his speech was more than 
their risible faculties could stana. They laughed “a gorge de- 
ployé”; though they were farmers, «- jt was a landlord that 
spoke and — gravely. | But, except lv. its uncompromising 
frankness, there was no virtue in their hilar... They hahaa 
loudly, though they must have been conscious th. 4) ° object of 
their laughter was betraying their secret as well as h. |, -. It 
was not his selfishness, but his weakness, that occasion y ‘)) .5. 
mirth: the shabbiness he evinced in trying to tempt the pel) 
the promise of dainties to forego food, in order that his incu, 
might not be diminished, seemed all right and proper, for it was 
their own feeling. They only thought how much more cleverly 
they could have set about the same discreditable task. Their 
laugh was a triumphant expression of superior cleverness and 


| equal dulness of conscience. 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
NotwitusTANDING the necessity for human illustration of the Scriptures, 
to explain customs and allusions—fill up the brief narrative by as much 
information as may be derived from other sourees—exhibit the contempo- 
rary condition of the Oriental and European world—expound the state of 
society, opinions, and the arts, among the Jews—and illumine the dark 
and obscure, so that the eyes of the reader may be opened, and he may 
be able to read with a sharpened sense—Ca/met’s Dictionary is still the 
chief storehouse for this purpose. Since Calmet’s time, however, great 
additions have been made to our knowledge. Travellers have given more 
exact particulars relating to the geography and natural productions of 
Asia, and more graphic descriptions of Oriental manners. Philosophical 
philology has investigated the origin or at least the primeval characteris- 
tics of languages ; and German labour has thrown various degrees of light 
upon many mooted questions, from a flickering gleam to a steady blaze. 
Hence, as Dr. Kitto, the editor of the Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, observes, the necessity of a new work, which shall not only distil 
the facts and views that the last and present centuries have produced, 
but bring a more modern mind to bear upon the subject matter, and em- 
ploy a philosophical spirit upon the historical parts of the Scriptures, as 
well as upon the humanity of the persons themselves. 

“There were giants in those days.” The immense Dictionary of Calmet 
was the work of a singie mind, devoting itself to a purpose with an in- 
tensity of which we have no example: the present Cyclopedia is the pro- 
duction of many hands. Dr. Kitto felt, and truly, that to take the fullest 
advantage of modern discoveries and accumulations, required a combina- 
tion of labour; since, if the singleness of mind which characterized the 
scholar of bygone days existed, the spirit of the compiler could not 
be avoided in treating of such multifarious and even opposite subjects as 
are involved in the archeology of the Jews, Egyptians, and Asiaties, the 
history of the ancient world, the manners, customs, arts, and institutions 
of the Hebrews, not to mention the biography of so many persons and 
the bibliography of so many books. Dr. Kitto therefore put himself into 
communication with the learned world; and has procured the assistance 
of forty scholars of various denominations, embracing many distinguished 
German with some American writers, and ranging trom Dr. Stebbing to 
the eminent naturalist Colonel Hamilton Smith, who takes subjects of 
natural history and matters of war. 

This plan of assigning a particular class of topics to persons whom 
previous study has best qualified to treat them, has given greater fresh- 
ness and variety to the articles of the Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- | 
ture than could have been obtained by any other mode. — It also gives 
more independence of view, and procures the reader the great advantage 
of having the materials drawn from original sources, instead of getting a 
mere repetition of Calmet or some of Calmet’s reproducers. The ob- 
jection to this plan which most pressed upon the editor's mind seems to 
have been theological—that there would be variety of religious views, | 
according to the religious tenets of the authors. To this we attach little 
weight ; for, as matters now stand, a greater discrepancy of opinion would 
be found between Dr. Pusey, for example, and Bishop Wilson, than exists 
between sensible Churchmen and Nonconformists. It seems to us, too, 
of the less consequence, as what may be termed Church theology does | 
not appear to be at all an object of the work. Thus, under “ Virgin,” 
the worship of the Romanists is not alluded to; the article being chietly 
on the question of the perpetual virginity of Mary. What struck us | 
more in our inspection of the volumes, was an occasional appearance of 
inequality, some of the contributors being more diffuse than others; so | 
that literary or critical peculiarities seem more conspicuous than reli- 
gious. This, however, hardly admits of remedy. If we are to have the | 
solid advantages of variety, we must put up with its inevitable con- 
comitants. 

The nominal division of the subject matter is sixfold—1, Riblival 
Criticism ; 2. Biblical Interpretation ; 3. History and ?*sphy ; 4. Geo- 
graphy; 5. Archwxology ; 6. Physical Sclence. But to give any idea of 
the multifarious contents of the volumes by description or enumeration, 
is impossible ; the subjects extending from the simplest plant w hich is 
casually mentioned in Scripture, to the widest question that indirectly 
bears upon the Jewish dispensation- as the Roman Empire. In so large 
a field and on certain subjects, #5 perhaps impossible altogether to avoid 
theology ; but illustratioy the main object and general design, In 
the words of Dr. Cre™ts rather long and German exposition of the 
term “ Theologics'“"° clopedia, which Dr. Kitto includes at full length 
in his preface. -€ are to try and unravel the various circumstances and 
anndidiens hich have exercised more or less influence upon the com- 

positic: wf the Scriptural Books. In Natural History, for instance, 

, ath or character of the Jewish system is of little consequence. 

{t is, for instance, quite immaterial what place the date-palins or balsam- 
earubs occupy in the system—such investigations being of no importance for the 
understanding of the Bible, the writers of which have disregarded those points; 
while, on the other hand, the peculiarities of the locality where the palm-tree 
stands, its external appearance at the different seasons of the year, its growth, 
fertility, use, &c.—in short, all that particularly strikes the sense of the beholder, 
have frequently exercised considerable influence on the inspired writers ; and these 








sources of external impressions on the senses and mind of man are to be particu- 
larly considered and noticed by Biblical archeology.” 

In our quotations from the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, we 
shall confine ourselves to the philosophical passages. Here is an example 
of the manner in which the Adoration of the Magi is handled, b 

ag » DY the 
Reverend Dr. J. R. Beard. 
EXPOSITION OF THE STAR IN THE EAST. 

The solid learning and free conjecture of Christian divines have combined with 
the unfriendly daring of Infidelity to cast a heap of difficulties on the particulars 
involved in this passage of Holy Writ. Our space will not allow us to review and 
examine what has been written by friends and enemies, (last of all, by Strauss 
Leben Jesu, i. 249, 4th edit.) on the subject. We must content ourselves with a 
brief statement of what appears to us the right view of the case; referring in 
justification to the authorities whence we have drawn our materials. 

These wise men were Chaldaan magi. During many centuries the magi had 
been given to the study of astronomy, and for some considerable time before the 
birth of our Lord they had corrupted and disfigured their scientific knowledge by 
astrological speculations and dreams. A conviction had long been spread 
throughout the East, that about the commencement of our wra a great and 
victorious prince, or the Messiah, was to be born. His birth was, in consequence 
of words of Sacred Scripture, (Num. xxiv. 17,) connected with the appearance 
of a star. Calculations seem to have led the astrological astronomers of Meso- 
potamia to fix the time for the advent of this king in the latter days of Herod, 
and the place in the land of Judza. Accordingly, at the appointed time, two 
planets, Jupiter and Saturn, were in conjunction under such circumstances as to 
appear one resplendent heavenly body, and to marshal the way for the magi from 
their own homes to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the inn. 

But as this view is, we believe, novel in this country, we will enter somewhat 
more into particulars. It owes its origin to no less a distinguished person than 
the astronomer Kepler. It has been investigated and approved by some of the 
soundest minds of Germany. Under the intluence of a conjunction of Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Mars, which took place in the year 1604, Kepler was led to think 
that he had discovered means for determining the true year of our Saviour’s 
birth. He made his calculations, and found that Jupiter and Saturn were in con- 
junction in the constellation of the Fishes (a fish is the astrological symbol of 
Juda) in the latter half of the year of Rome 747, and were joined by Mars in 
748. Here then he fixed the first figure in the date of our ra; and here he found 
the appearance in the heavens which induced the magi to undertake their journey, 
and conducted them successfully on their way. Others have taken up this view, 
freed it from astrological impurities, and shown its trustworthiness and applica~ 
bility in the case under consideration. It appears that Jupiter and Saturn came 
together for the first time on May 20th, in the twentieth degree of the constellation 
of the Fishes. They then stood before sunrise in the Eastern part of the heavens, 
and so were seen by the magi. Jupiter then passed by Saturn towards the North. 
About the middle of September they were near midnight both in opposition to 
the sun, Saturn in the thirteenth, Jupiter in the fifteenth degree, being distant 
from each other about a degree and a half. They then drew nearer: on October 
27th there was a second conjunction in the sixteenth degree, and on November 
12th there took place a third conjunction in the fifteenth degree of the same con- 
stellation. In the two last conjunctions the interval between the planets 
amounted to no more than a degree; so that to the unassisted eye the rays of the 
one planet were absorbed in those of the other, aud the two bodies would appear as 
one. The two planets went past each other three times, came very near together, 
and showed themselves all night long for months in conjunction with each other, 
as if they would never separate again. ‘Their first union in the East awoke the 
attention of the magi, told them the expected time had come, and bade them set 
off without delay towards Judwa (the fish land). When they reached Jerusalem 
the two planets were once more blended together. Then, in the evening, they 
stood in the Southern part of the sky, pointing with their united rays to 
Bethlehem, where the prophecy declared the Messiah was to be born. The magi 
followed the finger of heavenly light, and were brought to the child Jesus. The 
conclusion, in regard to the time of the advent, is, that our Lord was born in the 
latter part of the year of Rome 747, or six years before the common zra. 

We se e not presented this view from any leaning in favour of a rationalistic 
interpretation; believing that God could, had he so pleased, have created a 
heavenly body for the purpose. But it must also be said that the Divine Ruler 
of the Universe is frugal (absit invidia verbo) of his instrumentalities, and might 
well, in the case before us, make use, for the gracious purposes of his providence. 
of cosmical arrangements which he had fixed ere the earth and heavens were made 

The following endeavour to eaplain the conduct of Judas Iscarst 
may be taken as an example of the biography. After dismissing .ae 
various small and personal reasons that are vulgarly supposed to ave 
actuated Judas, the writer, the Reverend J. F. Denham, of St. Jin’s, 
Cambridge, proceeds. 

“We are now at liberty to consider the only remaining motive for th conduet 
of Judas—namely, dissatisfaction with the procedure of his Master, md a conse- 
quent scheme for the furtherance of his own views. It seems to w likely, that 
the impatience of Judas for the accomplishment of his worldly yiws, which we 


| conceive to have ever actuated him in following Jesus, could n longer be re- 


strained, and that our Lord’s observations at Bethany served to mcure a stratagem 
he had meditated long before. He had no doubt been greaty disappointed at 
seeing his Master avoid being made a king, after feeding tie five thousand in 
Galilee. Many a favourable crisis had he seemed to lose, ¢ had not dared to em- 
brace; fand now while at Bethany he talks of his burial éohn xii. 7); and though 
none of his Apostles, so firm were their worldly expect~1on from their Master, could 
clearly understand such ‘ sayings,’ (Luke xviii. 34,) wt “| had been made ‘exceed- 
ing sorry” by them (Matt. xvi. 23.) At the samaime, Judas had long been con- 
vinced, by the miracles he had seen his Master erform, that he was the Messiah 
(John vii. 31.) He had even heard him accep this title from his Apostles in pri- 
vate (Matt. xvi. 16.) He had promised thea that when he should ‘sit upon the 
throne of his glory, they should sit upon trelve thrones judging the twelves tribes 
of Israel’ (Matt. xix. 28.) Yet now, wlen everything seemed most favourable to 
the assumption of empire, he hesitates aid desponds. In his daily public conferences, 
too, with the chief’ priests and Phariees, he appears to offend them by his reproofs, 
rather than to conciliate their favar. Within a few days, the people, who had 
lately given him a triumphal enty into the city, having kept the passover, would 
be dispersed to their homes, ad Judas and his fellow Apostles be, perhaps, re- 
quired to attend their Masteron another tedious expedition through the country. 
Hence it seems most probsile that Judas resolved upon the plan of delivering up 
his Master to the Jewishauthorities, when he would be compelled, in self-defence, 
to prove his claims, by gving them the sign from heaven they had so often de- 
manded; they would, he bdieved, elect him in due form as the King Messiah, and 
thus enable him to rewaJt his followers. He did, indeed, receive from Jesus 
many alarming admonition against his design; but the plainest warnings are lost 
sa a mind totally absorltd by a purpose, and agitated by many violent passions. 
The worst he would pernY: himself to ex;e t, was a temporary displeasure fer 
placing his Master in this /ilemma; but as he most likely believed, judging from 
himself, that Jesus anticij fed worldly aggrandizement, he might calculate upon 
his forgiveness when the erérgency should have been triumphantiy surmounted. 
Nor was this calculation + tilly unreasonable. Many an ambitious man would 
gladly be spared the respasibility of grasping at an empire, which he would 
willingly find forced upon .4a. Sextus Pompey is recorded to have rebuked his 
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Menas, who offered to put him in possession of the — by the treache- 
rous seizure of the triumvirs, for not having, unknown to him, performed the 
service, which, when proposed to him, he felt bound in honour to reject (Suet. 
Octav.) In Shakspere’s version of his language— 
* Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t. .... 
Being done, unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done.’ 
Ant. and Cleop- 

Judas could not doubt his Master's ability to extricate himself from his enemies 
by miracle. He had known him do so more than once (Luke iv. 30; John 
viii. 59; x. 39.) Hence his direction to the officers to ‘hold him fast,’ when he 
was apprehended (Matt. xxvi. 48.) With other Jews he believed the Messiah 
would never die (John xii. 34); accordingly, we regard his pecuniary stipulation 
with the priests as a mere artful « over to his deey er and more compre hensive de- 
ign; and so that he served their om ae causing the appre hension of Jesus, 
they would little care to scrutinize his motive. All they felt was being ‘ glad’ at 
his proposal, (Mark xiv. 11;) and the plan appeared to hold good up to the very 
moment of our Lord's condemnation; for after his apprehension his miraculous 

wer seems unabated, from his healing Malchus. Judas heard him declare that 
he could even then ‘ ask, and his Father would give him twelve legions of angels’ 
for his rescue. f 
different expectations, saw that though Jesus had avowed himself to be the Mes- 
siah, he liad not convinced the Sanhedrim ; and, instead of extricating himself 
from their power by miracle, bad submitted to be *‘ condemned, buffetted, and spit 
upon’ by his judges and acensers; then it should seem he awoke to a full view of 
alt the consequences of his conduct. ‘The prophecies of the Old Testament ‘that 
Christ should suffer? and of Jesus concerning his own rejection and death, 
flashed on his mind in their true sense and full force, and he found himself the 
wretched instrument of their fulfilment. 
proceedings. He presented himself to the chief priests, offered to return the 
money, confessed that he had sinned in that he had betrayed the innocent blood ; 
and upon receiving their heartless answer, Was W rought into a phrensy of despair, 
during which he committed suicide. There is much significancy in these words 
of Matt. xxvii. 3,‘ Then Judas, when he saw he was condemned,’ not expiring on 
the cross, ‘repented himself, &c. If such be the true hypothesis of his conduct, 
then, however culpable it may have been, as originating in the most inordinate 
covetousness, impatience of the procedure of Providence, crooked policy, or any 
other bad quality, he is certainly absolved from the direct intention of procuring 
his Master's death.” 

Such a work as the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature is often 
improved by graphic illustrations, and often requires them, On this 
point there is nothing to desire. Wherever the text treats of subjects 
that are best understood by forms being presented to the eye, the reader 
will be gratified by wood-cuts of the clearest and most effective cha- 
racter, from the branch of a plant up to a building or a landscape Al- 
together, it is a valuable and very interesting work of its kind. 





EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
To judge from The White Slave and the work before us, (The Revela- 
tions of Russia we have never seen,) the author is likely to be a 
diplomatist, too imaginative for his trade. He appears to have some 
knowledge of men and things in the line of life where ambassadors and 
their followers “cultivate a connexion”: he is familiar, if not with the 
original literature of diplomacy, with the books that diplomatists, especially 
foreign diplomatists, write, as well as with the sort of political philosophy 
in which they shine; and he has a very fluent, rotund, and even powerful 
state-paper style. But his views are too startling, his speculations too 
vast, to satisfy “ This” or any other “ Office” ; 
“change” must be “ perplexing to monarchs,” let alone foreign minis- 
ters. With this exaltation of mind, there would, we dare to say, be 
something of inconsistency in his ditferent despatches were they all read 
together, and certainly a strong leaning to a side, as well asa remarkable 
disposition to theorize and judge of everything by the colour of his own 
spectacles. 
M. de Talleyrand to young diplomatists—* Above all, Sir, let us have 
no zeal.” 

The object of Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas is to lay 
bare the atrocious tyranny of the Autocrat, and to unfold the author's 
views of the national, social, and intellectual characteristics of Eastern 


whilst his predictions of 


He violates from first to last the impressive warning of 





But when Judas, who awaited the issue of the trial with such | 


He made a last desperate effort to stay | 


| extirpation, like the Italians and the Poles. 


tion and improvement are advancing ; the Selavonic provinces tributary 
to Turkey are moving slowly in the same direction; and, though owing 
their present freedom in part to the Russian Government, yet they are 
now as hostile to it as the rest of their brethren, in consequence of ob- 
serving its oppressions. In Russia also, opinion is on the move. The 
nobility, in the style of this author, are “ profoundly inimical ” to the 
Government, that is, to the Imperial power: but if his character of 
them in other places is at all correct, their enmity is of little consequence 
to any one whom they have not “ under their thumb.” The masses, 
that is the 34 out of the 36 of the population, are the great support of 
the Imperial family. The private slaves could not be stimulated to 
rise against their Tsar; and if they could, the nobility dare not attempt 
it, as they would be the first victims, and in a worse style than that of 
the Jacquerie,—as is constantly proved by partial insurrections, when 
they proceed to roast their oppressors and commit other atrocities. Still, 
some gleams of light are penetrating even here. The soldiers (the Rus- 
sian privates are all serfs) who have served in foreign countries, have got 
rid of nearly all of this veneration for the Emperor ; and it is observed 
that even the troops stationed in Poland become a degree liberalized. The 
Imperial serfs, considerably increased of late by confiscation of private 
estates, have also lost much of the veneration for their “ father,” whose 
oppressions they feel: and this is strikingly shown in their outbreaks 

“ The conduct of the insurgents is usually in both cases the same; with this 
remarkable distinction, however, that in every one of these rebellions, from that 
dangerous outbreak in the military colonies on the banks of the Volchova, towards 
the close of Alexander's reign, down to those of most rece nt occurrenc e, the Im- 
perial slaves, when once roused, show none of that superstitious awe for the sove- 
reign, Which with their fellow slaves survives even when they have furiously 
broken through all other trammels. 

“An officer who witnessed the revolt of the military colonies in the govern 
ment of Novogorod, and who had some reason to remember them, having nar- 
rowly escaped being boiled alive, informed the author, that when he made an a 
peal to the rebels in the Emperor's name, they tore the portrait of his [mperial 
Majesty from the walls, and ignominiously trampled it under foot. The image of 
the saint which hangs in the corner of every Russian apartment, was, however, 
still respected.” 

Besides all these, there is a latent element of movement in the different 
races of Russia. The Southern or Little Russians, Poles in blood, 
whom our author calls Ruthemians, but who are commonly known as the 
Cossacks, are a bolder and more independent race than the Muscovites, 
and are connected with the Poles by the sympathetic ties of a kindred 
language and a commen tradition. 

The conclusion our author draws from all this is, that Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, are not nations like the English and the French, but only 
governments, liable at any moment to be overthrown; incapable of 
resisting conquest, like the Spaniards against Napoleon, or of defying 
From the general views 
we have given, and a great variety of particulars, the author infers 
that the subjects of these three governments are all in a volcanic state ; 
and signs threaten an early eruption. Why the Turkish tributaries, 


| who are represented as satisfied with their condition, should plunge into 


Europe, together with the political prospects of the rather extensive regions | 


he indicates by that term. The book and the theories in it are distin- 
guished by all the peculiarities which we mentioned as characterizing the 


author's mind: everything, therefore, which he states is to be received | 


with caution, however plausible it may appear from our actual ignorance 
of the subjects in question, or the evidence on which he declares the facts 
to be supported. But it is well to have had the book ; because if there 
is any truth in the predictions grounded on the theory, by preventing 
wonder it may prevent rash conduct should they ever come to pass. 
The outline of the view is something like this. 

The Sclavonie people, embracing the Finns, Russians proper and Cos- 
sack, the Poles, the Hungarians, and the provinces now or lately tributary 
to Turkey—as Servia, Wallachia, Moldavia—are in number from eighty to 
a hundred millions. This vast population is held in captivity or sub- 
jection by about thirty-five millions of Germans, (or rather by about 
fourteen millions, forming the states of Austria and Prussia,) and by the 
house of Romanoff,—the Russian Imperial family being now essentially 
German, whatever they may originally have been; whilst many of its 
employés are of that nation, and the whole system of its government. 
The manner in which so few, and those not fashioned by nature to be the 


| measures, 


war—how and by what means the Poles are to form a nucleus and organ- 
ize a revolt—when and for what cause Russia is to rise in blind and bloody 
insurrection—he does not explain. He is only particular with Austria; 
which, he says, will fall to pieces after the death of Metternich, who 
alone holds the incongruous empire together. Perhaps Hungary iso- 
lated, certainly with Austrian Poland, (and, as would be most probable, 
an Italian insurrection,) might maintain herself against the Cabinet of 
Vienna in the case of a general war, to furnish her with allies, or if the 
feelings of the Sclavonie people should prevent the Prussian and Russian 
Governments from acting with effect, or acting at all. Whether Hungary, 
without further cause than thedeath of Metternich, would do so, is another 
question. However, we must not omit the main purpose of the author 
in publishing ; which is to advertize the true condition of Eastern Europe, 
and to warn England against any interference in favour of those unna- 
tional governments when the predicted convulsions occur. 

Mixed up with these political theories is an exposition of the character 
of Russian slavery, and of the tyranny of Nicholas; for the author places 
it all to the Emperor; his Ministers frequently disapproving of his 
The account of the serf system does not greatly differ from 


| that of other writers, or from what might be expected ; aud is painted 


| trample on them. 


lords of human kind, has been able to domineer over so many, is owing | 


to the ignorance of the Sclavonic race, and the wide prevalence of slavery 
amongst them ; 45 out of every 63 persons being serfs, or rather slaves; 
whilst in Moscovy 34 are slaves in every 36. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, ignorance, and perhaps blood, is at the bottom of it all; for a main 
prop of the Russian Government is the awe with which the serfs regard 
the Emperor,—looking upon him as a superior being over their lords, and 
& protecting power against them; whilst the gallant nobility of Poland 
are shown by modern researches to have been a foreign race, and pro- 
bably the Hungarian nobles are of the same caste. But this state of 

ings is passing away. The Polish nation is, of course, ripe for revolt, 
whenever an opportunity offers; the tyrannies of Nicholas, so far from 
having subdued them, only inflaming them more. In Hungary, educa- 


with more appearance of reality than in The White Slave. The various 
stories told of the tyranny of the Emperor are of so revolting a charac 
ter that the reader turns away in disgust. Whether they are true or not to 
their full extent, the mind is sickened at such brutal outrages, and at the 
brutal degradation of the slaves, which can permit such a monster to 
We cannot, however, go along with our author to the 
full extent of his theory. Morally responsible the Emperor undoubtedly is, 
for he grants the power, and does not control its exercise ; but, from the 
nature of the case, he cannot give personal directions for such crimes as 
these. They took place during the late religious persecution in Poland. 
TREATMENT OF POLISH PRIESTS. 

About this period, several monks of Saint Basilius were brought to the same 
convent. Their treatment is described as having been more barbarous than even 
that of the nuns. Four of these men, Zawecki, Komar, Zilewicz, and Buck- 
zynski by name, all upwards of seventy years of age, were at last, in the full 
severity of winter, stripped and placed under a pump, where, as the water was 
poured over them, it gradually congealed into a mass of ice, and Jroze them to 


| death; another, named the Abbé Laudanski, aged and infirm, whilst staggering 





beneath a load of fire-wood, was struck upon the head with such violence, by a 
drunken Deacon, that his skull was fractured, and he died upon the spot. 

It must here be explained, that all the lower or white ch rgy in the Russian 
Church is very ignorant and depraved, and that the Deacons are the lowest’ among 
them. 

TREATMENT OF NUNS. 

Such, notwithstanding all the repressive terrors of the Russian authorities 
became the feeling of the population of the city of Polock, that it was found um 
safe to continue the persecution of the nuns within its walls; and they were 
ordered to be removed to the borough of Medzioly, in the province of Minsk. 

This public defeat of the Russian Bishop and authorities was, however, re 
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venged on these poor women, by an act of such diabolical malignity as only the 
most undeniable evidence can render credible. 

When the Russian soldiers, and the newly-made Deacons, had been rendered 
drunk with brandy, all these helpless nuns were turned out among them as in- 
curably obstinate, to treat as they thought fit. Then commenced a scene worthy 
of Pandemonium—the shrieks and prayers of the victims mingling with the 
oaths, blasphemies, and ribaldry of the crowd to whose brutal lust they were 
abandoned. 

When the fury of these damons in human form had been exhausted, it was 
discovered that two of these unfortunate females were quite dead. The skull of 


one had been crushed by the stamping on the temples of an iron-plated heel. The | 


other was trampled into such a mass of mud and gore that even its human 
character was scarce recognizable. Eight others had one or several bones or 
limbs broken, or their eyes torn or trodden out. Of the whole number, the 
Superior, a woman of iron frame as well as indomitable resolution, fared the best; 
but she was not allowed to attend or console her mutilated sisters except on the 
condition of apostacy. 

They were afterwards marched out of Polock by night on foot, and chained two 
by two—even those whose eyes had been torn out, and whose hideous wounds were 








festering. Those whose legs were broken, or who were lamed, were sent forward | 


in carts under the care of Cossacks. 

The following is curious, “if true.” Konarski, the hero of the story, 
attempted in 1835 to produce an insurrection ; and, after traversing Po- 
land in safety, but without much effect, was arrested through the spon- 
taneous treachery of a German. 

“The greater part of what he endured during his long incarceration was never 
known; it was only ascertained, that when found to be mute under the lash, as a 
means of torture he was fed on salt provision, and tempted in vain to speak in 
the fever of burning thirst, by liquids placed before him. The deprivation of 
sleep was resorted to. 
burning sealing-wax was dropped on to his flesh. 


When he had been constantly wakened up in his slumbers, | 
Vhen all attempts had failed, | 


and that he was reduced to such a feeble and emaciated condition that his life | 


became daily precarious, judgment was passed upon him, and he was condemned 
to death. As soon as his sentence had been pronounced, he turned to his judges, 
and, extending out his hands, burned to the quick, in an affecting speech, which 
brought the tears inte the eyes of many of the bronzed officials, forgave them for 
all their cruelty towards himself, and prayed for his enemies. 

“ So profound was the impression which Konarski’s behaviour produced, even 
on the Russians, that two ofticers successively refused to shoot him, and from that 
time disappeared. His death was in this respect remarkable, that of all the 
Polish victims his fate alone elicited the sympathies of the Russians; partly, per- 
haps, through its being so widely bruited, and partly because of its having taken 
place beneath the eyes of those in wuom the tendency to assimilate in feeling 
with the Poles had already made some progress. The Russian officers secretly 
purchased his fetters; which were converted into rings, and worn by a secret 
society, discovered shortly afterwards, in which the subalterns of a whole division 
of the army were compromised. Up to this moment, there are several ofticers of 
the Imperial Guard = treasure up and show with mysterious precaution, the 
author has witnessed, small rings of iron, said to be derived from the same source, 
and which they regard with all the awe which relics still more equivocal fre- 
quently inspire.” 


Besides the political subjects, a considerable part of the two volumes | 


is devoted to modern Sclavonie literature ; in which the author gives 
notices, with translated specimens of the more distinguished authors : 
and on this ground we think him more reliable than in his larger specu- 
lations, as his critical taste is good, except when his prejudices operate. 


COOPER’S CHAINBEARER. 
Tuts fiction is the second novel of the series which is to paint the 
manners of the State of New York at three periods, and point a moral 
against Anti-Rentism. The form is still autobiographical; and many of the 


.aagversons who figured in the first tale appear in this,—as Jason Neweome, 


the New Englander, General Littlepage and his wife, the hero and heroine 
of Satanstoc ; but, except Jason and the Negro Jaap, they are the sha- 
dows of the past. The hero is Mordaunt Littlepage, son of the General : 
the principal occurrences take place soon after the close of the war of 
Independence ; and are designed to exhibit the lawless proceedings of the 
squatters on a large scale. Young Littlepage proceeds to inspect the 
family estates in a lately-settled district ; falls in love with the Chain- 
bearer’s daughter ; and, rather rashly visiting a squatter’s saw-mill, in a 
remote place, is discovered, seized, and imprisoned, but finally released, 
after the posse has been raised. The love story of course has some con- 
nexion with this seizure; the heroine, admired by one of the younger 
squatters, being involved in the events that follow it: for the family of 
the Timpermans or Thousand-acres plays the part of the Red Indians in 
most of the frontier novels; the detention of young Littlepage, and finally 
of the Chainbearer and his daughter, being accompanied by rough mili- 
tary precautions, and ending in a sort of conflict. 

The literary character of The Chainbearer is very similar to that of 
its immediate predecessor, and to the average of Cooper’s land novels. 
There is the same absence of what the ignorant call “ highly worked up” 
Bituations ; but the same sustained, quiet interest, produced by an even, 
natural story, and characters that admit of force and contrast from the 
peculiar state of society in which they are placed. There are similar com- 

rehensive views of principles and knowledge of life; with truthful dia- 
logue, and well-written but somewhat slow narrative. There is also the 
author’s personal weakness of a wish to display the accomplishments of Eu- 
rope and America—King and President, practical Republican, thorough 
gentleman, and elevated philosopher, all in one. The usual literary fault 
of stopping the narrative for a wise remark is more conspicuous in the 
present volumes, from their didactic purpose ; and, coupled with the former 
failing, give to many parts of the work too much the air of “ absolute 
wisdom.” 

As a structure or a story, there is no novelty in The Chainbearer. 
There are still two ladies, and their two lovers, though the secondary 
persons are kept more in the background than usual; there is a pre- 
ponderance of family scenes in the earlier parts, to exhibit manners and 
characters ; while the interest created by plunging the principal persons into 
difficulties or dangers from the exposed state of the frontier is less varied 
in the present work. Its freshness arises from its delineation of charac- 
ter; which is masterly both in conception and execution. The traits of 
the principal persons are natural and appropriate to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which they are placed, and by which indeed they are produced ; 











whilst they are generally displayed with truth and effect. The Chainbearer— 
the descendant of a Dutch colonist, who acquires the nickname from hayi 
been designed for a land-surveyor, but drops to a chainbearer from “hayin 
no head for figures”—is a nice conception. In any other than a colonial 
state of society, his simplicity and want of book knowledge would appear 
weakness ; his contented poverty and humble occupation, in a man born 
to a higher status, raise a pity approaching to contempt: but his Duteh 
descent, the homely character of everything about him, his sterling honesty 
courage, and goodness of heart, redeem his weaknesses and condition, 
His niece, the heroine, brought up by the Chainbearer and a half. 
brother in a school at New York till the war is over, and then joining 
her uncle in the back-woods, is a well-executed combination of 
accomplishment with the better parts of rusticity; but is not so na. 
tural a delineation as the Chainbearer. The triumph of the whole, how. 
ever, is Thousand-acres and his family. The effects of a lawless, yet not 
in the estimation of society a criminal pursuit, in leaving the general idea 
of morality and even religion unshaken, while the effects of this lawless. 
ness in inflaming the passions, inducing violence and criminality in de. 
fence of the property illegally acquired, and thus leading to every species 
of wrong, are most ably marked. The local cireumstances of an un- 
settled frontier and a long war, with its loose morality and dubious rights, 
are touched with equal clearness, if not with equal strength. The cha- 
racteristics of each person are as ably delineated. The rude dignity, from 
long habits of command, and a straightforward openness, with touches of 
friendliness where the rights or self-interests of the squatters are not in 
question, of Thousand-acres—the brutal mind and violent passions of his 
eldest son, Tobit, exasperated by having been imprisoned and whipped for 
the exercise of his vocation—the womanly nature and pious education of 
Prudence, the mother, showing through a stern disposition further hard- 
ened by her mode of life—the goodnature but clannish principles of 
Zephaniah—and the thoroughly wild-girl character of Lowiny, who is 
supposed to be impressed by the appearance of the hero—are all capital 
delineations, and fresh in substance. 

The philosophy is not quite so good. Mr. Cooper has pushed his ab- 
stractions and legal rights rather too far to carry the entire sympathy of 
his readers with him. Old Thousand-acres does not, for such a man, 
seem so clearly wrong and criminal in the first instance as Mr. Cooper 
would make him out. Immense grants of land in remote places, which 
the nominal owner cannot or does not use, have something of a dog-in- 
the-manger or monopoly character about them, as well as something analo- 
gous to the forest and game laws. Many will feel that there /s some- 
thing in the argument of old Thousand-aeres, that if General Littlepage 
has a paper right in the trees, he the squatter has his labour right in the 
planks,—a principle, indeed, on which governments generally and liberal 
individuals mostly proceed ; whilst logic may allow some weight to the 
old man’s argument to his wife, that as the titles came from the King, 
and his rule had been thrown over, the rights to land not oceupied 
should determine with the authority which granted them. Neither 
does the hero himself act altogether in a way becoming the represen- 
tative of universal right. He throws himself among these people with- 
out any absolute necessity ; he attempts to conceal his identity by equi- 
vocating answers ; he is driven during his detention to something like 
the stratagems of war, which are proper enough in soldiers but not so 
well in the personification of “ eternal justice”; and though growing 
cireumstances induce some incidents of romance, the demand of the squat- 
ters is resolvable into the value of their work. But while Mr. Cooper 
is thus strict on the hard principle of a vicious title a) initio forfeiting 
all additional value imparted, he is as lax in the larger justice of politics 
as the worst squatter or Anti-Renter of the State of New York. 

“ The reader of course will always recollect that this manuscript was written 
nearly if not quite forty years ago. Even then a journey to Niagara was a serious 
undertaking. Now (1845) it can be made by steam, the entire distance from the 
town of New York, or between 450 and 500 miles, in Jess than thirty-six hours! 
This is one of the prodigies of a giant in his infancy, and should render foreign 
politicians cautious how they talk of regulating the boundaries of this republic for 
Its citizens. If the past can be any pledge for the future in American history, 
they are now living who will see steam extended across the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the stars and stripes flying at each end! More than 
a thousand of the four thousand miles necessary to achieve such an object have 
been overcome; and that which remains to be done, comparing ends with means, 
is not one-half as great an effat as that which has been done. This may be a 
proper place to add, that nothing has so much strengthened the present Adminis- 
tration, in its annexation projects, as the threatened interference of European Go- 
vernments in the affairs of this continent. At some critical moment, when it is 
least wanted, America may pay them in kind.” 

This compendious principle is really lurking at the bottom of the 
Oregon dispute: but, putting that aside altogether, we should like to 
know whether Great Britain has not as good a right to interfere respect- 
ing Canada, or France and Great Britain to interfere with Rosas respects 
ing the commercial interests and personal safety of their subjects, as Mr. 
Cooper or any other landlord has to interfere with his tenants. The 
rights of landlords are not the only rights in this world; and if Mr. 
Littlepage had a right to his trees after they were made planks, surely 
England has a right to Canada and to the paris of Oregon she has oceu- 
pied, and holds by tenure and preseription or both. 

There is something sounder in the following remarks ; which, though 
not so applicable to England are arguments in favour of a_ public 
prosecutor. 

“ After all, the strong native intellect of this barbarian had let him into one ot 
the greatest secrets connected with our social ills. Good laws, badly administered, 
are no better than an absence of all law, since they only encourage evil-doers by 
the protection they afford through the power conferred on improper agents. Those 
who have studied the defects of the American system, with a view to ascertain 
truth, say, that the want of a great moving power to set justice in motion lies at 
the root of its feebleness. According to theory, the public virtue is to constitute 
this power; but public virtue is never one-half as active as private vice. Crime 
is only to be put down by the strong hand; and that hand must belong to the 
public in truth, not in name only: whereas, the individual wronged is fast getting 





to be the only moving power, and in very many cases local parties are formed, an 
the rogue goes to the bar sustained by an authority that has quite as much practi- 
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mea - . . . ° 
cal control as the law itself. Juries and grand juries are no longer to be relied on; 
and the bench is slowly but steadily losing its influence. W hen the day shall 
come—as come it must if present tendencies continue—that verdicts are rendered 
directly in the teeth of law and evidence, and jurors fancy themselves legislators, 
then may the just man fancy himself approaching truly evil times,and the patriot 
begin to despair. It will be the commencement of the rogue’s paradise! Nothing 
is easier, I am willing to admit, than to over-govern men; but it ought not to be 
forgotten, that the political vice that comes next in the scale of facility is to govern 
them too little.” ; : a 

The following observation not only contains a political truth in regard 
to the American war, but one we may ponder over in relation to our 
other colonies at present. 

« The American nation, as a whole, is now as completely emancipated from 
English political influence as if the latter never had an existence. The emanci- 

tion is too complete, indeed, the effect having brought with it a reaction that is 
on many points running into error in a contrary direction; the third of our manu- 
scripts having something to do with these excesses of opinion. But Mr. Mor- 
daunt Littlepage appears to have some near glimmerings of the principles which 
lay at the root of the American Revolution, though the principle itself does not 
appear to have been openly recognized anywhere atthe time. The King of Eng- 


land was originally hing of America, as he was King of Ireland and King of 


Scotland. It is true, there was no American flag, the system excluding the 
Colonies from any power on the ocean: then, each colony existed as independent of 
the others except through their common allegiance. The revolution of 1688 
slowly brought Parliament into the ascendant; and by the time George the Third 
ascended the throne, that ascendancy had got to be almost undisputed. Now, 
America had no proper connexion with Parliament, which in that day represented 
England and Wales only; and this was a state of things which made one country 
dependent on the other,—a subserviency of interests that clearly could last only so 
long as the party governed was too weak to take care of itself.” 





SOUTHEY’S OLIVER NEWMAN, 

Tuts posthumous poem of the late Robert Southey was first suggested to 
his mind by reviewing Holmes’s American Annals; when he pointed 
out the war of Philip, the Red Indian chief, as a proper subject for an 
Anglo-American Iliad. This was in 1811: according to a letter to Wil- 
liam Taylor of Norwich, he had shortly afier “ fallen in love” with the 
subject himself. But it was not till 1815 that he began the composition ; 
which, having been continued at different intervals amid the pressure of 
more urgent business, received the last additions in 1829. This, how- 
ever, still left the epic more than half unfinished. According to the rough 
sketches published as an appendix, the poem was to have consisted of 
twenty-one books ; but only nine exist in a complete state. 

So far as we can judge from the story as it stands before us, the In- 
dian war and the chieftain Philip were not the proper subjects of the 
poem, but merely a means to forward the true action. This seems to be 
the protection of Goffe the Regicide by means of the hero, his son Oliver, 
and the marriage of the latter to Annabel, the daughter of a Royalist 
settler ; conclusions which were to be attained by Oliver's virtues and 
powers as a Christian missionary. The story contained in the nine books 
or rather cantos of Oliver Newman does not exhibit anything of the 
Indian war, and scarcely does more than lay a foundation for the true 
action. Oliver, who seems designed to combine the stern sense of duty 
which characterized the Puritans with the mild giaces and toleration of 
the catholic Christian, has embarked to watch over the safety of his 
father, the expatriated Regicide, in obedience to his dying mother’s request. 
The same vessel that carries him from England also contains the heroine 
and her mother ; and the mother, dying, commits Annabel to the care of 
Oliver. Delayed by winds, they have to anchor at Cape Cod ; where Oliver 
is shocked at the cruel treatment of an Indian woman : and in buying her 
and her children, he seems to have bought the machinery of the epic. 
These things bring us to Boston ; where Leverett, the Governor, an old 
lover of Oliver's mother, moved by her portrait, the hero's only intro- 
duction, endeavours to dissuade him from his purpose. Failing in this, 
he unfolds at considerable length the state of the colony ; and the ninth 
canto ends with Oliver escorting Annabel to her father’s house, prepara- 
tory to beginning the real action. 

According to the canon, the subject and the actors of an epic poem should 
be of great importance. The foundation or destruction of an empire is con- 
sidered the most fitting theme, or some great revolution at the least, such 
as the battle of Pharsalia,—although some critics doubt whether Lucan’s 
is a true epic. It will be seen at once that Oliver Newman stops far 
short of this grandeur, and does not at all differ in subject from the ro- 
mantic tales of Scott and Byron ; to which class, indeed, it belongs ; though 
falling short of their rapidity of narrative and crowded incident, as it is 
also without their moving vigour of style. To anything like the action 
of an epic Oliver Newman has no claim: nor, indeed, is there action, or 
even incident, in the nine cantos, beyond the purchase of Pamya, the 
Indian captive, an introduction to the Governor, and the journey to 
restore Annabel. The poem is one of narrative and dialogue, in which 
description and exposition abound. The death of the heroine's mother 
is not shown ; we learn it by her funeral at sea. A long dialogue between 
the captain and Randolph, the Royalist Commissioner to hunt up the 
Regicides, introduces the “ antecedents ” of the voyage and the character 
of Oliver. At Cape Cod it is all description and discourse : pretty much 
the same at Boston, where the Governor, among other things, enters into 
along exposition of the history and political state of our “ Indian re- 
lations ”: but something more approaching the proper topics of poetry is 
visible towards the close of the last canto, in the growing reserve of the 
lovers as their affection gains strength. This prosaic kind of structure is 
not relieved by rapidity and comprehensiveness. There are many passages 
of touching and elaborate beauty; very many exhibit great powers of 
versification and mastery of language ; but the general impression, 
especially as the work proceeds, calls to mind the coarse and mocking 
remark of Byron— 

“"[ know that what our neighbours call longueurs 
(We've not so good a word, but have the thing 
In that supreme perfection, which insures 
An epic from Bob Southey every spring).” 
A fragment like Oliver Nenman will not affect the reputation of the 


| author one way or another; but we are glad it has appeared. The 
| editor truly observes, that this poem possesses “a human interest,” in 
| which such productions as Thalaba and The Curse of Kehama were 
certainly deficient ; and this renders Oliver Newman more readable, in 
our opinion, than any other of the author's so-called epics. It also seems 
curiously to exhibit the literary characteristics of Southey. We seem in 
many parts to trace the essayist using up his ideas so that nothing be 
lost, rather than the poet rejecting everything that is not essential to his 
purpose, and conveying an impression of the whole by a few comprehen- 
sive images. Southey does not seem to have waited for moments of in- 
spiration, and after pouring out his first thoughts to have laboriously re- 
vised them from time to time; but to have sat down to poetry as he 
would to any other literary employment: and, with his habits of in- 
dustry, mastery of language, and practice in versifying, such a course 
| was possible enough. But it is not a course which can produce the 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn”; though able views, good 
thoughts, and forcible expressions, may be the result: and these are the 
staple of Oliver Newman. 
| Passages, as we have said, are much better; and among the best are 
| the fine descriptive stanzas of the opening, introducing the funeral at sea. 
“ The summer sun is riding high 
Amid a bright and cloudless sky; 
Beneath whose deep o’er-arching blue 
The circle of the Atlantic sea, 
Reflecting back a deeper hue, 
Is heaving peacefully. 
* The winds are still, the ship with idle motion 
Kocks gently on the gentle ocean; 
Loose hang her sails, awaiting when the breeze 
Again shall wake to waft her on her way. 
Glancing beside, the dolphins, as they play, 
Their gorgeous tints suffused with guid ash; 
And gay bonitos in their beauty glide: 
With arrowy speed, in close pursuit, 
They through the azure waters shoot ; 
A feebler shoal before them in affright 
Spring from the wave, and in short flight, 
On wet and plumeless wing essay 
° The uérial element: 
The greedy followers, on the chase intent, 
Dart forward still with keen and upturn’d sight, 
And, to their proper danger blind the while, 
Heed not the sharks, which have for many a day 
Hover'd behind the ship, presentient of their prey. 
“ So fair a season might persuade 
Yon crowd to try the fisher’s trade; 
Yet from the stern no line is hung, 
Nor bait by eager sea-boy flung; 
Nor doth the watchful sailor stand 
Alert to strike, harpoon in hand. 
Upon the deck assembled, old and young, 
Bareheaded all in reverence, see them there; 
Behold where, hoisted half-mast high, 
The English flag hangs mournfully ; 
And hark! what solemn sounds are these 
Heard in the silence of the seas ?” 

The following, from the journey of Oliver and Annabel to the father’s 
house, is equally fine as a description, with more of human feeling in it. 
“ Uneasy now became perforce 
The inevitable intercourse, 

Too grateful heretofore : 
Each in the other could d 
The tone constrain’d, the alter’d eye. 
They knew that each to each could seem 
No longer as of yore; 
And yet, while thus estranged, I deem, 
Each loved the other more. 
Her’s was perhaps the saddest heart; 
His the more forced and painful g 
A sense of proper maiden pride 
To her the needful strength supplied. 
Then first perhaps the virgin thought 
How large a dower of love and faithfulness 
Her gentle spirit could have brought 
A kindred heart to bless; 
Herself then first she understood 
With what capacities endued ; 
Then first, by undeserved oe 
Roused to a consciousness of self-respect, 
Felt she was not more willing to be won 
Than worthy to be woo'd. 
“ Had they from such disturbant thoughts been free, 
It had been sure for them 
A gladsome sight to see 
The Indian children, with what glee 
They breathed their native air of liberty. 
Food to the weary man with toil forespent 
Not more refreshment brings, 

Than did the forest breeze upon its wings 
To these true younglings of the wilderness: 
A happy sight, a sight of hearts content! 
For blithe were they 
As swallows, wheeling in the summer sky 
At close of day; 

As insects, when on high 
Their mazy dance they thread 
In myriads overhead, 

Where sunbeams through the thinner foliage gleam, 
Or spin in rapid circles as they play, 
Where winds are still, 

Upon the surface of the unrippled stream: 
Yea, gamesome in their innocence were the 
As lambs in fragrant pasture, at their wil 
The udder when to press 

They run, for hunger less 
Than joy, and very love and wantonness.’ 


Besides the unfinished epic, the volume contains some other fragments, 
which have rather a personal than a poetical interest. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From December 5th to December 1th. 
Books. 
Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas. By the Author of “ Revelations 


of Russia”; “ The White Slave.” In two volumes. 

Oliver Newman, a New England Tale (unfinished); with other Poetical 
Remains. By the late Robert Southey. 

History of Civilization. . By William Alexander Mackinnon. F.R.S., M.P. 
In two volumes. Volume I. 

Visit to the Portuguese Possessions in South-western Africa. By G. Tams, 
M.D. Translated from the German; with an Introduction and Anno- 
tations. By H. Evans Lloyd, Esy. In two volumes. 

Explanations: a Sequel to “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.” 
by the Author of that Work. 

Ultramontanism, or the Roman Church and Modern Society. Ie 
Quinet, of the College of France. Translated from the French, by C. 
Cocks, B.L. 

This translation appears apropos, since its author has just been suspended from 

e exercise of his professional functions, and La Jeune France contemplated 
somthing like an émeute in his favour, but was stepped short in mi! career. 

The Ultramontanism of M. Quinet is frequently mentioned in conjunction with 
the work of his colleague M. Michelet, Priests, Women, and Families; but they 
have nothing in common, or, as it would appear, in object. The end of M. Mi- 
chelet was to turn the popular odium upon the Jesuits, by showing the mental 
and moral evils they produce in society, subduing the minds of the weaker sex 
to the objects of their order, and dividing families against themselves. The ulti- 


By 


mate purpose of M. Quinet seems to be to transfer the Vatican to Paris, to sub- | 
stitute France for the Pope of the middle ages, and to set up some misty kind of | 
lo prove | 


faith, founded upon God, love of humanity, and the French Kevolution. 
the desirableness and feasibility of this scheme, he takes an historical survey of 
Romanism in Spain and Italy. That of Spain is the most characteristic; for the 
author travelled into the country expressly to find a monk and observe the pre- 
sent state of Christianity. That of Italy is less graphic, but more elaborate; 
containing a succession of chapters which mark the separation of the Romish 
Church first from the state, then from science, then philosophy, and so forth; 
the conclusion reached at last being, that Romanism in the person of the Pope in 
Italy, or in a mixture of “Jehovah and Allah” in Spain, is defunct; and that 


M. Quinet, with a new edition of “ Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,” is ready to | 


fill their place. There is much ingenuity in his general views; and his plan 
would have been entitled to considerable praise had it been historical instead of 
schemeatic. ‘The treatment is hazy, perhaps from this wildness of purpose. ] 
Charles Elwood, or the Infidel Converted. By O. A. Brownson. 
This novel is a reprint of an American work ; and professes to record the mental 
history of Mr. Brownson in his progress from Infidelity to Christianity. The 
Christianity, however, is of such a peculiar kind, that no existing church, we 
imagine, would recognize it, unless the congregation of his character, Mr. Mor- 
ton, be a true fact: for he appears to place inward inspiration above the Serip- 
tures themselves, to render each man independent and irresponsible of all 
churchmen, to enable any one who pleases to preach, to assign an inspiration to the 
Scriptures differing little from that of profane writers, and, in short, would seem 
to verge very closely upon some forms of Unitarianism, but that he receives the 
Trinity after a fashion of his own. The novel is written in the autobiographical 
form, and is of course disquisitional rather than narrative or dramatic—perhaps 
more so than such a work needed to be. The chief event is a separation between the 
hero and his betrothed through the persuasion of her minister and brother, and 
the rescue of Elwood from sickness and distress by a benevolent philanthropist, 
whose goodness is really the means of his conversion. ‘The preface is rather a cu- 
riosity for its independent style towards the reader—* like it or lump it.” Every 
one has heard of “the republic of letters”; Mr. Brownson introduces us to the 
democracy of literature. ] 
The Old Hall; or ovr Hearth and Homestead. By John Mills, Author of 
“ The Old English Gentleman,” &c. In three volumes. 
[ An endeavour to connect together a series of sketches of rustic characters, field 


sports, and rural adventures, in a time antecedent to railroads, by a story not | 


very probable, conducted by agents coming under the same category. In the 
management of the tale or its incidents there is little art, and none of the genius 
which supersedes art: but Mr. Mills has a knowledge of country life and country 
sports, and in spite of a verbose and literal style, often describes them with some 
of that vividness which is generally attained by those who copy from nature. ] 

Ecloge Ciceroniane; a Selection from the Orations, Epistles, and Philo- 
sophical Dialogues of Cicero: to which are added, selected Letters of 
Pliny the Younger. 

A new selection, designed partly to convey an idea of the personal character of 
Cicero, by taking such of his orations, epistles, and philosophical works, as more 
fully display the individual; and partly, it would seem, to oppose an opinion ad- 
vanced by Lord Brougham, depreciatory of Cicero's eloquence in comparison with 
that of Demosthenes. For this purpose, Mr. Pillans, the editor, takes three ora- 
tions, seldom or never used in schools,—the speech against the Agrarian Law; 
the oration “ad (Quirites,” after the orator’s return from banishment; and the 
oration “ pro Sextio.” Mr. Pillans succeeds in showing that there is something 
both of rashness and dogmatism in Lord Brougham’s dicta; but we do not think 
that the main point of the superiority of Demosthenes is much shaken. Demos- 
thenes was a speaker and nothing but a speaker—in poetic plirase, he “ /u/- 
mined over Greece”: Cicero has strong traces of the writer, or, as we now say, 
the littérateur. Demosthenes is a champion trained for the arena, all nerve and 
muscle, with no thought but of the conflict: Cicero is rather too full of flesh for a 
combatant, with traits of self-exhibition about him. We may add, that if Mr. 
Pillans really means to compare Demosthenes to Mr. Joseph Hume, or even to 
Tierney, as & seems to do at page xii, he is more dogmatic and fur more wrong 
than the critic he is pe th, 

The Spivit of German Poetry: a series of Translations from the German 
Poets. With Critical and Biographical Notices. By Joseph Gostick, 
Author of “ Henry Homeward,” &c.  (Smith’s Standard Library.) 

A series of translations from the principal German poets, with notices of their 


ives and estimates of their poetry; planned upon the good principle of choosing | 


that which is most characteristic of the anthor and the country, rather than that 
which enjoys the highest conventional reputation. The larger features of the col- 
lection are, a review with specimens of the Niebelungen-lied, and ample notices of 
Goethe and Schiller; the translations of the latter being from Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
edition. The bulk of the remainder are shorter pieces, mostly the true German 
ballad ; and will not only be found interesting, but will tend to raise the character 
of the German school for reality and nature, notwithstanding the homely or the 
prosaic character of many. ] 
The Life and Letters of St. Paul, during his second and third Apostolical 
Journies. Arranged for use in the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 
It has been found by experience, at the Collegiate Schools of Liverpool, that 
he pupils do not seem to realize the persons and places of Scripture as they do 
those of profane history. To obviate this is the object of the present little book ; 
which contains the “central portion of St. Paul’s life—that which came after 
the early visits to Jerusalem and Antioch, and his first Apostolic mission, and 


before his troubles in Judwa.” This is done by taking the exact text of the Acts, 
(xy. 36, xxi. 17,) and inserting in a different type the Epistles Paul is assumed 








to have written during his journeying; by which means the reader is presented 
with the life and writings of Paul, so far as the period in question. This riod 
has no doubt been chosen after consideration; but we should have thought the 
subsequent scenes in Juda, with the speeches before Felix and Festus, would have 
| had more of biographical interest. ] 
| History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth C ntury. 
D'Aubigné, D.D. A new translation, containing the Author's last Im. 
provements. By Henry Beveridge, Esq., Advocate. Volume I. 
{ This new translation of D’Aubigné’s Protestant /istory of the Reformation ig 
distinguished from any that preceded it by being translated from the edition of 
1842, which was thoroughly revised, condensed, and enlarged; and by having 
| the notes translated when the meaning is not coutained in the text. Ch “apness 
however, is its leading feature; a neat and well-printed v ume for eighteen-pence. } 


by J. i. Merle 









| Supplement to the First Edition of Mr, M*Culloch’s Geographical Dic- 
tionary; containing articles on the British Empire, England, Scotland, and 
| Ireland. 


[ This publication is a liberal trait of the anthor and his booksellers. It contains 
the revised articles on the British Empire, England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
the additional statistics and information brought down to the latest date, as th 
were prepared for the new edition of Af{*Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary, 
The arrangement is such that the Supplement can be used separately as it stands 
before us; or, by means of paging, the old matter can be cancelled trom the first 
edition and the new articles inserted in the place. } 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. In one volume. 

The Young Baronet; a Novel. By the Author of “ The Scottish Heiress,” 
} &c. In three volumes. 


InLustRATED Works, Prints, AND Music. 
By Mrs. Gore. With Illustrations 


The Saow Storm; a Christmas Story. 
by George Cruikshank. 

[A party of London fashionables seck shelter from a snow-storm in an old farm- 
house, on Christmas eve; and are hospitably entertained by a poor farmer, who is 
| indebted to kind neighbours for the country fare he sets before his aristocratic 
|; guests. A poor-looking little old man also joins the party: he turns out to be 
the rich uncle of the present possessor of the estate, and the ancient friend of the 
broken-down farmer. 

There is nothing in the treatment of this flimsy melodramatic story to recon- 
cile the reader to its hacknied improbabilities. Neither the charities nor fes- 
tivities of Christmas are exemplified in the true character of the season: the 
patronizing airs of the Lord and Lady Charleses—their fashionable slang and 
lippant small-talk—and the cynical rudeness of the rich uncle, together with the 
imbecility of the poor farmer and the submissive courtesy of his sister and 
daughter—make up a discordant whole, that jars upon the feelings, and produces 
a sense of incongruity and uncomfortableness. The incidents are unreal and the 
sentiment is factitious: even the good country clicer, homely as it is, becomes 
sophisticated by allusions to foreign cookery. In effect, it is no more like a genu- 
ine Christinas merry-inaking than a masked ball resembles a carnival: the genial 
spirit of happiness, enjoyment, and hearty good-will, is wanting. George Cruik- 
shank’s etchings are also caricaturish affectations of rusticity. ] 

A Booke of Christmas Carols. luminated from Ancient Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. 

[A sumptuous cover of gold tissue, figured with a pattern in velvet, adorns the 
outside of as rich a specimen of illuminated picture-printing as has been pro- 
duced by chromalithography. A selection of the best old Christinas carols is 
printed in small pages, enriched with broad borders of fruit, flowers, birds, and 
insects, in intense colours on a gold ground; and further illustrated by fae- 
similes of miniature paintings, representing the events attending the birth of 
Christ, taken from the Harleian MSS., as are also some of the borders. The 
colouring is extremely beautiful; and the effect of relief, given by the shadows of 
the flowers and animals being thrown on the gold ground, is very bold and 
striking. The designs are not equally remarkable for beauty of form and 
graceful composition; the various objects being in most cases either detached or 
not continuously interwoven. But the minute finish of the details, and the warm 
glow of bright hues and gold, in piquant combinations, furnish a rich feast for 
the eye; every leaf being ditierently ornamented. 

The subjects are selected and arranged by the publisher, Mr. Cundall; the 
borders drawn on the stone by Mr. J. Brandard; and the chromalithographic 
printers are Messrs. Hanhart: to each and all of whom great credit is due. ] 

Glimpses of the Wonderful. (Christmas Annual, 1846.) 

{Popular and brief accounts of remote countries and wild races of men, natural 
pheenomena, and works of human ingenuity; illustrated by accurate and effective 
wood-cuts. A rational and interesting book for the young, suggestive of thought 
and observation, as well as informing. ‘The descriptions are varied in subject and 
lively in manner; though a more simple style would have made the matter intel- 
ligible to a wider circle of juvenile readers. } 

La Sylphide; Souvenir d’ Adieu de Marie Taglioni. Par A. E. Chalon, R.A. 
Artistes lithographes—R. J. Lane, A.R.A., Edward Morton, J. S. Temple- 
ton, J. H. Lynch, T. H. Maguire. 

{In these recollections of Mademoiseile Taglioni’s farewell performance of La 
Sylphide, Mr. Alfred Chalon has succeeded in catching the graceful air and ele- 
gant manuer of the departed Queen of the Ballet; and so delicately has he 
sketched the outlines of her figure that the form appears evanescent—really 
sylph-like. The danseuse is represented in six different poses,—bending over 
the sleeping Donald; leaning thoughtfully against the window of his cottage; 
standing triumphantly on tiptoe; springing gaily on a bough to take the bird’s- 
nest; kneeling in grief at the dropping-off of her wings; and finally curtseying 
her farewell, holding a handful of tributary bouquets. 

No other artist than Alfred Chalon could have so tastefully and felicitously hit 
off the artificial character of the costume, attitudes, and expression of the ballet, as 
he has done in these sketches: what is objectionable in his style applied to the 
portraiture of private persons, becomes iu this case a peculiar excellence; for the 
meretricious graces of the stage are delineated with such delicacy and refine- 
ment that the charm of the performance is recalled, and the conventional ele- 
gance of the performer preserved. Trivial as this may seem, the artist's merit 
is not small; seeing that it is not so much the attitude which is beautiful as the 
manner of the artiste. The reason so few portraits of dancers are tolerable is 
that the sketches fail to convey the idea of motion. ‘The lithographic drawings 
of Messrs. R. J. Lane, Edward Morton, and T. Hi. Maguire, are the most delicate 
and effective. } 

Goodban's Music Cards. 

[A pack of cards with which several different games may be played; the musical 
signs giving to each card its relative value, and the success of the player depend- 
ing upon his or her acquaintance with some fundamental principles of musical 
science, which it is the object of these games to teach. 

Waiving all consideration of the efficiency of this method of acquiring musical 
knowledge, we can say that these “music cards” are available to any who a | 
like this sort of pastime for exercising the memory in acquiring the rules. 
book of instructions accompanies the cards. ] 

The Musical Treasury, Vocal and Instrumental: consisting of the Words 
and Music, with Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, Seraphine, Harp, &c. 
of popular, standard, and original Songs, Duets, Glees, Catches, &c. In- 
cluding selections from modern Operas and favourite Overtures, Quadrilles. 
Waltzes, Polkas, Galopades, &c. Newly arranged expressly for this work, 
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Mi Q 
FINE ARTS. 
MR. LUCAS'S MODELS OF THE PARTHENON. 
Or the multitudes who have visited the British Museum and gazed with 


wonder and admiration on the Elgin Marbles, but a small proportion are | 


aware of the way in which they were arranged vn the temple that they 
adorned. 
dious have been able, from an attentive examination of the majestic frag- 
ments, to conceive a definite ideu of the sublime effect of these unrivalled 
sculptures, as they appeared iu the freshness of their beauty and the ful- 





ness of their grandeur, crowning with the glories of art the noblest edifice 
ever raised by the hands of man. War and weather combined have not 
been able in two thousand years to efiace the impress of grace and great 

ness stamped upon them by the genius of Phidias: the mutilated marble still 
lives and breathes the inspiration of the sculptor in every fragment of form. 
But though some of the characters are legible and instinct with eloquent 
meaning, the full inport of the whole inscription (so to speak) could not be 
understood for want of the connecting links to the broken sentences. These 
are now supplied, from the best authorities, by means of two models of 
the Parthenon, constructed by Mr. Lucas from the most authentic data; 
one showing the Temple of Minerva restored to what it is supposed to have 
been left by Phidias; the other, exhibiting its ruined condition after the ex- 
plosion during the siege of Athens by the Venetian forces in 1687, when 
its centre was blown to picces. The models are both on the 
and their size, about twelve feet by six, is sufficient to represent the effect 
of the ensemble, and also to display as much of the details of the sculpture 
and ornaments as might he expected in a sketch compiled from imperfect 
resources. The mode! of the Parthenon in its perfect state conveys a dis- 
tinct idea of the structure in respect of completeness; and its value in as- 
inferred 


sane scale; 


sisting the mind to realize the vast conception of Phidias may be 
from this circumstance: it produces a vivid impression of the unity and 
magnificence of the whole design, and exemplifies in a striking manner the 
chastened richness resulting from this combination of sculpture with Gre- 
cian architecture. On looking at the model from a point of view cor- 
responding with that uuder which the edifice itself would have appeared to 
the eye of an Athenian ascending the steps leading to the principal or 
Western entrance of the temple, the consummate skill and judgment of 
the great artist become manifest. Lciween the massive Doric columns of 
the portico is visible the processional frieze that surrounds the cella or en- 
closed part of the temple; the figures in low relief on a pale blue ground, 
which renders their outline conspicuous and masses the groups. Imme- 
diately above the frieze, the strong projecting line of the architrave prepares 
the eye for the bolder and more animated groups of the metopes; which, 
separated by the triglyplis, produce a lively effect, and, aided by cirewlar 
shields of gold hung one beneath each metope, vary the horizontal and ver- 
tical lines of the architecture. The projecting moulding of the cor- 
nice forms a line of demarcation between the architrave and the grand 
design of the pediment; and the sloping lines of the roof conduct the eye 
gradually upwards, from the acute angles of its extremities to the apex, 
where it rests on the central group of a composition of figures in high relief 
filling the pediment with an animated assemblage of deities. Thus, step 
by step, we scale the height of this sublime work of art; the mind expand 

ing with the comprehension of its grand design, and the sense entranced 
by the deep and solemn harmony of all its parts. As an instance of the 
profound study of effect in the ensemble, it should be noticed that the me- 
topes at the sides are much bolder in relief than those at each end; because 
in a side view of the edifice the metopes are the principal features of the 
sculpture, while at the ends they become subordinate to the groups on the 
pediments. 

After contemplating the complete structure sufficiently to take in the 
whole of the grand idea in its perfection, or as nearly as we can now attain 
it, the visiter should turn to the model of its shattered condition. It fur- 
nishes a key to the recognition of those fragments of its sculptures which 
here surround the gallery; and enables one to identify each portion with 
its corresponding part in the perfect work, and thus to supply in imagina- 
tion what is wanting of each group and figure. That these restorations of 
the compositions on the pediments will satisfy the critical student in every 
particular, cannot be expected; for although there is sufficient authority fe 
the attitudes and arrangement of the figures in the Western pediment, there 
is little or none for the principal group of the Eastern. Mr. Lucas appears 
to have come nearer to what may be conjectured was the design of Phidias; 
but neither the action and air of his forms nor the distribution of the 
masses harmonize with the rest of the composition. It would reqnire 
another Phidias to model a group representing the birth of Minerva in 
sculpture worthy of the subject; and of this important group only the 
feet of Minerva and a shoulder of Jupiter have been found. Such an 
approximation has been made in the model, however, as may suggest the 
general effect of the temple viewed as a whole; helping both learned and 
unlearned to imagine what the Parthenon was like, and whereabouts 
upon it were originally placed those grand sculptures, broken and battered 
bits of which constitute the greatest treasures of the British Museum. 

The models are not yet open to public view, but they are so nearly 
finished that it may be expected they will very shortly be visible. Mean- 
while, Mr. Lucas has set forth the authorities for his restorations in a little 
volume of Remarks on the Parthenon; in which he describes the building, 
and sketches the history of its dilapidations, and recounts the result of re- 
searches by learned travellers into its past and present condition. It is 
illustrated by slight and imperfect etchings of fr 
too deficient in drawing to represent the forms of 
but serving to explain the text. 




















BIRTHS, 

On the 20th November, at Florence, the Lady of the Rev. 
British Chaplain, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Cove, the Lady of Commander De Courcey, of a son. 

On the 4th December, in Brunswick Square, Brighton, the Right Hon. Lady Headiey, 
of a son. 

On the 6th, at the Vicarage, Wickham 
Weeden Butler, of twin daughters. 

On the 6th, at Lonsdale Square, Mrs. D. Bogue, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Cheltenham, the Lady of Colonel Holbrow, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Bedgebury Park, the Lady Mildred Hope, of a daughter. 

On the Ith, at Holkham, the Countess of Leicester, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th December, at the British Embassy, Brussels, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
of Oxford, to Catherine, third daughter of the late Lieutenant-General G. Johnston, 
of Norbiton Hall, Surrey. 

On the 4th, at Claydon Church, Robert Rodwell, Esq., son of Meadows Rodwell, 


George Robbins, M.A., 





Market, Suffolk, the Wife of the Rev. 





Even of the more intelligent visiters only a few of the most stu- 


ements and restorations; | 
the original sculptures, | 
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| Esq., of Livermere, to Elizabeth, cldest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Kirby, late 

| of the Royal Artillery 

| On the Sth, at the iscopal Church, Aberdour, Henry Wells, second son of the late 
Edwa d Allfrey, Esq., of Bryanston Square, London, to Adeline Frances, daughter of 
Colone! Sir Robert Mowbray, of Cockairne, Fifeshire. 

On the 9th, at South Petherwin, Cornwall, Henry Blagrove, Esq., of Abshot House, 
Hants, eldest son of the late Captain Bradshaw, R.N., M.P., to Mary Wilmot, eldest 
daughter of W. A. H. Arundell, Esq. 

On the 9th, at Leamington, the Rev. Charles Courtenay Locke, eldest son of the late 
Lieutenant-General and Lady Matilda Locke, to Blanche, daughter of the 
late General the Right Hon. Lord Edward Somerset, G.C.B 

On the 9th, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, John Clerk, Esq., third son of the Right 
lion. Sir (seorge Clerk, Bart., M.P., to Rose Alice Clotilde, youngest daughter of Tho- 
mas Greene, Esq., M.P., of Styne, and Whittington Hall, Lancashire 

On the 10th, at St. Mary's, Bryanston Square, Charlies Bladen Carruthers, only sur- 
viving son of the late David Carruthers, Esq., M.?., to Ellen, fourth daughter of John 
Showell, Esq., of Hall Place Lodve, St. John’s Wood. 

On the Lith, at Churchover, Warwick, Charlies Home Drummond, Esq., second son 
of Henry Home Drummond, of Blair Drummond, M.I. for the County of Perth, to the 




















second 


Lady Anne Georgina Douglas, youngest daughter of Charlies, late Marquis of 
(Queensberry. 
On the Iith, at Wigan, the Rev. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, eldest son of Mr. Ser- 


geant Goulbourn, to Julia, daughter of W. KR. Cartwright, Esq., M.I’. for the county of 
Northampton. 

On the Iith, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Bernard Hale, Esq., son of the late 
lion. John Hale, Receiver-General of the Province of Lower Canada, to Charlotte 
Cecilia, daughter of the late Sir Robert Shefticld, Bart., and relict of the late Henry H. 
Jackson, Esq., of Holly Hill, Sussex. 

DEATIIS 

On the 3d October, on route from Bawulpore to Ferozepore, Major Henry Delafosse, 
C.B., of the Bengal Artillery, Principal Commissary of Ordnance. 

On the 20th, on his passage from Mauritius to Ceylon, Sir William Reid, Bart., of 
Barra ; in his 50th year. 

On the 27th November, at Buckland, Brecknockshire, Georgiana Charlotte, Wife of 
Colonel Benfield Des Voeux of Tre Holford, in the same county 

On the 3d December, at Torquay, Captain the Hon. Charles Leonard Irby, R.N.; in 
his 56th year 

On the 4th, in Cadogan 
K.C.B.; in her 84th year 

(m the 4th, at Colne Villa, Twickenham, Barbara, Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Durn- 
ford, late of the Grenadier Guards, and only daughter and heiress of the late Hon, 
William Brabazon, of Tara House, county of Meath, 

On the Sth, at Weston House, Norfolk, Hambleton Thomas Custance, Esq. ; in_his 
67th year 

On the Sth, at the Vicarage, Wadhurst, 
of that parish, and some time Fellow of Wadham College, 

On the 7th, at the Lodge, in Hyde Park, Mary Cecilia, daug! 
and Lady Mary Stephenson; in her 0th year 

On the 7th, at Thames Ditton, Charles Skeflington 
Lady Caroline Burgess ; in bis 10th vear 

On the 7th, at Goodamoor, Letitia Ann Treby, Widow of the late Paul Treby Treby, 
Esq., and daughter of Sir William Trelawny, Bart., formerly Governor of the island 
of Jamaica ; in her 83d year. 

Om the 9th, at Wrotham, Kent, the 
his 75th year. 





Place, Mrs. Ann Bell, sister of the late Sir Henry Bell, 


Sussex, the Rev. R. Barlow Gardiner, Vicar 
Oxford ; in his 75th vear. 
er of Henry Frederick 








Burgess, son of John Ynyr and 


Rev. George Moore, Canon of Canterbury; in 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrivep—At Gravesend, 7th Dec. Brechin Castle, Barclay, from Calcutta; 9th, 


Olinda, Taylor, from ditto ; and 10th, Eleanor, Haslip, from Mauritius. In the Downs, 
%th, Meg Merrilies, Thomson, Sydney ; Maria, Stephenson, from Calcutta ; and 





from 


Rambler, De Gruchy, from Ceylon ; 10th, Arrow, Walker, from Zanzibar , and 11th, 
Mogul, Oliphant, from Singapore OW Plymouth, llth, Anna Maria, Taylor, from 
Singapore. Of Falmouth, 9th, Bombay, Moore, from Maulmain, At Liverpool, 8th, 


Ann and Jane, Smith ; and Princess Royal, Hoodless, from Calcutta ; 9th, John Wood, 
se, from ditto ; and 10th, Chilena, Wylie, from Singapore. At St. Helena, previous 
4th Oct. Thomas Henry, Churchward ; Hope, Crawford ; Birman, Guthrie ; Seour- 
field, Stephens ; and Senator, Auderson, from Calcutta ; Marmion, | aillie ; and Jane 
Catherine, Hill, from Madras ; Louisa Monro, Watson, from Ceylon ; and Lucinda, 


al Inchi 






nan, Baillcine, from Bombay. 

SAILED ravesend, 5th De Queen, Hutton, for China; 9th, Euphrates, Wil- 
son, for Caleutta ; and 10th, Assam, M‘Alpine,for ditto, From Liverpool, 6th, Ganges, 
Smith, for Caleutta ; 8th, Mirzapore, Hickman, for China ; Tigris, Mawson ; aud Rajah 
Bassah, Glover, for Calcutta; and Crown, Fletcher, for Bombay. From the Clyde, 
4th, Bengal, Gray, for Calcutta. 

SATURDAY Mognino.—Araivep—Of Torbay, Nautilus, Ellis ; from Madras. 
Helena, 29th October, Hlong Kong, Dodds: from Calcutta, 


, : :™ 1 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Dec. 9.—10th Regt. of Foot—R. H. Travers, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Curry, who retires, 4ist Foot —Ensign J. G. zzinton, from the 45th 
Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Arkwright, who retires. 45th Foot--A. Smyth, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Egginton, promoted in the 41st Foot, 65th 
Foot—Lieut. H. F. Turner, from the Cape Mounted Ritiemen, to be Lieut. vice Nicolls, 
appointed Paymaster of the 2d Foot; Gent. Cadet E. B. Hart, from the Royal Mil, 
Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, viee Turner, promoted in the « Mounted 
Riflem 9th Foot—Lieut. P. O'Gorman, from the Ceylon Rifle Kegiment, to be 
Lieut. vice Evatt, who exchanges. 

Ist West India Regiment—Lieut. G. C. Urmston, from half-pay 3d Foot, to be Lient. 
vice Suckling, appointed to the Ceylon Rifle Regt. ; Ensign H. L. Cafe, to be Lieut. by 
Urmston, who retires; W. N. Watts, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 


Scollay ; a 






At Bt. 














purchase, vice 
vice Cate 
on Rifle Regt.—Lieut. H. A. 
nan, Who exchanges 
Cape Mounted Ritlemen—Ensign I. F. Turner, from the 65th Foot, to be Lieut. 
without pur. vice C. B. Crause, cashicred by the sentence of a General Court-martial, 
Hospital Staff—To be Assist.-Surgeons to the Porees: J. A. Wishart, M.D.; G. F. 
Bone, M.D.; A. G. Montgomery, Gent 


Tt t {ATDTTD 

NAVAL GAZETTE. 
8.—With reference to the Gazette of the 28th ult. the following 
Acting Capt. H. Lyster, her Majesty's ship Agin- 
Fanshawe, her Majesty's sloop Cruizer, to be Capt. 
Lieut. G. Morritt, her Majesty's ship Vestal, to be Commander. Acting Lieut. M. 
Lowther, her Majesty's ship Agincourt, to be confirmed. C. Nolloth, Mate, her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Daedalus, to be Licut lr. W. May, Mate, her Majesty's ship Agincourt, to 
be Lieut 


Evatt, from the 90th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 






ApMiracty, Dec. 
Naval promotions have taken place 
court, x confirmed. Com. E.G 











, ‘ f, A i A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, December 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Vercivall and Clark, Birmingham, accountants—Potter and Harrison, Leeds, share- 
brokers—-Hlickman and Croft, Tranmere, Cheshire, joluers—Dudman and Kemp, Red 
Lion Street, Holborn, publicans —Taunton and Adams, Coventry, appraisers —Black- 
burn and Lee, Leeds, stock-brokers —Brown and Co. Gildersome, Yorkshire, fax-spin- 
ners—E., R., and T. Jeffery, Puckington; as far as regards T. Jeffery -Holtby and 
Barnes, York, horse-breakers—Prichard senior and Williams, Cardiff, wharfingers— 
Jones and Brown, Cardiff, bonded store-merchants. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Tuomas, Samus, Cornhill, bullion-merchant. 
BANKRUPTS 

FRIEDLANSKEY, Tueopore, Birmingham, chandler, to surrender Dec, 23, Jan. 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Corser, Birmingham : official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Gamae.e, Henry, Grimstone, Norfulk, grocer, Dec. 19, Jan, 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hill and Matthews, St. Mary Axe ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Ices, CHARLES, Bristol, grocer, Dec. 23, Jan. 20: solicitors, Mr. Hudson, Blooms- 
bury Square; Mr. Hopkins, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Lewis, WILLIAM, Barnsley, tobacconist, Dec. 22, Jan. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Sudlow 
and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Middleton, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 
| Luce, CHARLES KENDALL, Southampton, mercer, Dec, 19, Jan..20: solicitor, Mr. 
| Combe, Staple Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 
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MacGer, Tuomas, Holborn Hill, poulterer, Dec. 17, Jan. 14; solicitors, Messrs. Kiss 
and Son, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street. 

Mortimer, THOMAS, East Lane, Walworth, victualler, Dec. 16, Jan. 16: solicitor, 
Mr. Harpur, Kennington Cross; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Coleman Street. 

OcKLEsToN, WILLIAM, Liverpool, hide-merchant, Dec. 19, Jan. 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
Norris and Co. Bartlett’s Buildings; Mr. Norris, Liverpool: official assignee, Mr. 
Turner, Liverpool. 

Pore, Joun, Stapleton, Gloucestershire, limeburner, Dec. 23, Jan. 20: solicitors, Mr. 
Hudson, Bloomsbury Square ; Hopkins, Bristol; otticial assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Pov.Ton, JouN, junior, Luton, straw-hat-manufacturer, Dec. 17, Jan. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Dines, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Warrington, Luton ; official assignee, Mr. 
Green, Aldermanbury. 

RATNETT, Tuomas, Cambridge, tailor, Dec. 17, Jan. 24: solicitors, Mr. Wilkin, Fur- 
nival’s Inn; Mr. Hunt, Cambridge ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

SAMFORD, FREDERICK, Manchester, woollendraper, Dec. 23, Jan, 14: solicitors, Mr. 
Reid, Bread Street; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, 
Manchester. 

SHEPPARD, RoBERT WATSON, Ensham, Oxfordshire, innkeeper, Dec. 19, Jan. 16: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Pownall and Cross, Staple Inn; Messrs. Walsh, Oxford; official 
assignee, Mr. Follett, Basingzhall Street. 

SPEDDING, ROBERT GEORGE, Queen Street, Cheapside, zinc-manufacturer, Dec. 16, 
Jan. 13: solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Finsbury Circus ; official assignee, Turquand, Old Jewry. 

Tucker, AkTHUR SouTHcoMBE, and BipweL_t, GEORGE MURIEL, Melcombe Reis, 
grocers, Dec, 17, Jan. 31: solicitors, Mr. Knight, Basinghall Street ; Messrs. Cook and 
Sanders, New Inn; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

WILLIAMs, JOHN Dyer, Newcastle Street, Farringdon Street, blacking-manufac- 
turer, Dec. 19, Jan. 20: solicitor, Mr. Austin, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 





DIVIDEND. 

Jan 2, Bryan, Bristol, chemist. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 30, Breakenridge, Liverpool, tailor—Jan. 8, Hodson, Thornton in Lonsdale, 
Yorkshire, brickmaker. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 30, 

Davies, Bankside, Southwark, coal-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Petrie, Bedlington, miller ; third div. of 5d. (in addition to 1s. 2d. previously declared) 
any Saturday after Dec, 10; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—J. and E. Fisher, 
Maghull, wine-dealers ; first div. of 3s. 10d. Dec. 15, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. 
Bird, Liverpool. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Whyte, W., Glasgow, cotton-yarn-merchant, Dec. 12, Jan. 2. 


Friday, Dee. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. and S. Hague, Manchester, commission-agents—Phillips and Co, Manchester, 
cotton-spinners; as far as regards 8S, Hague—Cadman and Co. Pontypool, {brewers 
Maish and Francis, Manchester, stoneware-potters—De Lara and Flemming, Salter’s 
Hall Court, lithographic artists—C. and H. Hambridge, Curtain Road coachsmiths— 
Bromilow and Co. St. Helen’s, Lancashire, coal-proprietors; as far as regards J. Jones 
—Lightbody and Maxwell, Liverpool—Parrott junior, and Co, Thornbury, tanners—- 
Pott and Levick, Nottingham, stock-brokers—Flaxman and Showell, Ludgate Street, 
mand sang andC ‘0. Manning Street, Bermondsey, tanners—-Hall and Co. Haughton, 

, cotton acturers—Compton and Foster, Dunning’s Alley, Bishopsgate 
Drest tintuil- beaters—Balcombe and Evans, Tokenhouse Yard, share-agents—Green- 
how and Co, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wine-merchants—Lomnitz and Co, Manchester, 
merchants; as far as regards R. Sykes—Clark and Dunsford, Bristol, sargeons— Norway 
and Hawken, Wadebridge, Cornwall, general-merchants—Nicholls and Jones, Ruthin, 
Denbighshire, surgeons— Macdonald ‘and Co, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, saltpetre-manu- 
facturers; as far as regards C. C, Sutherland—Turners and Roberts, Bradford, York- 
shire, worsted-spinners—Croucher and Searle, Lewisham, brewers—Reid and Sons, 
Newcastle-upon-Ty ne, jewellers— Marsden and Janson, Wakefield, attornies—Dowdall 
aud Hulbert, Liverpool, cotton-brokers. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 

Francis, Henry, Feoch, Cornwall, agent. 

GREENSTOCK, GEORGE, West per-Mare, ir 

Simpson, Tuomas, Stourbridge, livery- stable-keeper. — 

Woop, ConsTantTINeE, Lewisham, out of business. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bocetey, Ratpu, Saddleworth, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, to surrender Dec. 23, 
Jan. 15: solicitors, Mr. Spinks, Great James Street, Bedford Row; Mr. Redfearn, Old- 
ham ; Mr. Middleton, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Burrexrwortu, James, Manchester, plumber, Dec. 22, Jan. 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Son, Temple ; Messrs. Kershaw, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hob- 
son, Manchester. 

Etvary, Witu1aM, Kidderminster, ironfounder, Dec. 23, Jan. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Boyeott and Lucy, Kidderminster; Mr. Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. 
Valpy, Birmingham. 

Fay, Wit1taM, Bath, innkeeper, Dec. 29, Jan. 23: solicitors, Mr. De Medina, Ar- 
gyle Place; Mr. Shattock, Bath ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Harris, Henry, Leman Street, carver, Dec. 22, Jan. 23: solicitor, Mr. Watson, 
Great Winchester Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

LINnGARD, FREDERICK, New Elvet, Durham, teacher of music, Dec. 18, Jan. 22: solli- 
citors, Mr. Hartley, Southampton Street ; and Mr. Brignal, Durham; official assignee 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Moaer, THomas, Holborn Hill, poulterer, Dec. 17, Jan. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Kiss 
and Son, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Rorucai.p, Josern, Bristol, watchmaker, Dec. 29, Jan. 23: solicitors, Mr. Hudson, 
Bloomsbury Square; Mr. Hopkins, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr.” Acraman, Bristol, 

RownpoTHaMjHENRY, and KENWORTHY, ROBERT JONNSON, Manchester, calico printers, 
Dee. 22, Jan. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co., Bedford Row ; Messrs. Hitch- 
cock and Co., Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

TAYLOR, FREDERICK, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, wax-chandler, Dec. 23, Jan. 
20: solicitor, Mr. May, Queen Square, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Cole- 
man Street Buildings. 

Watt, Georce, Old Jewry, linen-factor, Dec. 19, Jan. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Law- 
rence and Plews, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Wuitwortn,?t'Rreperick, Rochdale, cotton-manufacturer, Dec. 23, Jan. 20 : solicitors, 
Messrs, Clarke and Co., Lincoln’ s Inn Fields; and Mr. Whitehead, Rochdale ; official 

Mr. Pott, Mancl 














DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 16, Rogers, Thetford, money-scrivener—Jan. 13, Harvey, Wandsworth, inn- 
keeper—Jan. 2, Driver, College Wharf, Lambeth, flour-dealer—Jan. 6, Hardy, Wisbech 
St. Peter, Cambridgeshire, grocer—Jan. 2, Luxton, Regent's Park, linendraper. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Jan. 3, Johnston, Hammersmith, wine-merchant—Jan. 2, Hodgkinson, Weston 
Street, Pentonville, slater—Jan. 5, Hoskins, Peckham, watchmaker—Jan. 3, Von 
Dadelszen, Mincing Lane, merchant—Jan. 3, Bush, Edgeware Koad, upholsterer—Jan. 
13, Kerschner, Holloway, victualler—Jan. 7, Smith, Garboldisham, Norfulk, grocer— 
Jan. 5, Worth, Totnes, linendraper. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 2. 

T. and D. Brown, Billiter Street, ship-agents—A. and W. Nic holl, Halifax, worsted- 
spinners—Smirk, Broad Court, Bow Street, licensed-victualler utt, Banbury, 
cominon-brewer—Sharp, Liverpool, victualler—Smith, Manchester, auctioneer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Crespin, Eastcheap, shipping-agent; div. of 4d. Déc. 12, or any subsequent Friday; 
Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—Welch, Holloway, licensed-victualler; div. of ls. Dec. 12, 
or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—Harman, London and Edin- 
burgh, common-brewer; second div. of 6¢. any Wednesday; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall 
Street— Nicolay, Woolwich, draper; first div. of 7s. 6d. any Wednesday; Mr. Pennell, 
Basinghall Street—Patt, Old Broad Street, silkman; first div. of 4s. any Wednesday; 
Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street—Solly senior, St. Mary Axe, merchant; first div. of 8s. 
any Wednesday; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street—Osborne, Truro, grocer; div. of Ls. 
9d, on new proofs; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter-—Warr, Bridport, curricr; div. of 5s.; Mr. 








Hernaman, Excter—Dees, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Darlington, builder; first div. of 


10d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakely, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
Schofield, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, timber-merchant ; div. of 9d. Dec, 12, or any 
subsequent Friday; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—Hughes, Chelmsford, shoemaker ; 
div. of 4d. Dec. 12, or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—Spencer, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted piece-manufacturer; first div. of 2s. 6d. any day after 
Dec. 15; Mr. Young, Leeds. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
M‘Pnatt, A. and A. Glasgow, merchants, Dec. 16, Jan. 6. 
Rennie, J. Kirkliston, contractor, Dec. 20, Jan. 17. 





PRICES 














CURRENT. 














































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday.) Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
sean eemeeee | <rememsee femme 
3 per Cent Consols ....... «.++.* .ces 6 914 wa 948 944 shut — 
Ditto for Account . .. ° 9 | 95 944 95 92gexd.| 92 
3 per Cents Reduced . +} gag o2t 938 94 yz 92 
I vindasutd cceéuuneesé wesien } og 958 95 953 95 4 
Long Annuitic es log 10 10g 10g 10§ 
Bank Stock, 7 pe . Ce e nt . ake - -| 202 200 201 201 201 201 
India Stock, 109....... shut _ 2003 svut | 
Exchequer Bills, 1d panties MR ceccscces 20 pm 23 ) 23 2 21 21 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ...... ... «+... 26pm.) — _- 2 | — — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling). ....... . p. Ct) — ,) Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Cr, — 
Austrian . come PUGEINOM. occ0 aucscccce oe - | 293 
Belgian.. — 95 Dit Deferred).....-..0. 5 = 16g 
i as —— ff Michigam .....c.c00 secses 6— oman 
_ 79 | Mississippi (Sterling)... ..6 — — 
_ —_ Neapolitan ....... 0 ..e006- s=— ~~ 
— — New York (1858) .... ....6 — 90 
_ 16 ONIO. 2... sevecceceecroeecs ‘- —_— 
cece sees - — | Pennsylvania . -t=— —— 
Dute h ( Ex. i 2Guilde rs) . _ 50% || Peruvian .... = 35 
Ditto. _ 923 Portuguese 6 — —_— 
French ... 6... .eeeeeee _- —_ DIO . 0.6 c ee eene st.=— —— 
Ditto .. Stes - — | Russian... . 5 = 1123 
Indiana (Ster ring) cece - —_— Spanish . -t=— 273 
Illinois . eee - — || Ditto. > = 87g 
Kentucky .... ececes - —_ Ditto Passive) sees 
Louisiana (Ste vling) - 80 Ditto (Deferred isd 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... _- — || Venezucla Active ...... ce-e0 vee 403 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
MINFs— Banks— 
BDOIARES 200000 socccce-coscee ° _ Australasian ....0.. 0 cceeseeeeres 27 
Brazilian Imperial ........ ...+ —_ British North American . ..... — 
Ditto (St. John Del sed eecobees —_ Colonial — 
Cobre Copper... .. 66008 cen _ Commercial of London .......+ -—— 
Ratways— | London and Westminster 25 
Birmingham and Gloucester ... . 121 London Joint Stock ....... 4 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....... 674 National of Ireland ... ...... a 
Rastern Counties... ..... ° 193 National Provincial .. .... ... — 
and Junction . . —_— Provincial of Ireland ....... — 
Great North of England 205 Union of Australia .... — 
Great Western... Ma Union of London _ 
Liverpool and Manchester. —_ Docks— 
London and Brighton .... 59% Fast and West India . 131 
London and Blackwall . BE BORO cncosecc-oe 112 
London and Greenwich 94 St. Katherine .........ee.eeees 1083 
London and Birmingham........ 209 MIscELLANEOVSa— 
London and Croydon..  .. ° Australian Agricultural -—— 
Manchester and irmingham ee British American Land ........ —_ 
Manchester and Leeds . ee Canada ..... «+.see0e a 
Midland . .. « cs05 -se-eeeee General Steam eee 27k 
South-ea » and Dove: | Peninsular and Oriental + . 68 
South-westermn .......65 eee | Royal Mail Steam ..... | —_ 
South Australian . ....+.6..-+6 _ 








York and North Midland 

















BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 6th day of December 1845, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issucd ....eceseeeeeeess £26,540,480 Government Debt ...... . £11,915, 4 
Other Securities _.. 2,984, 

Gold Coin and Bullion 10,992 a1 

Silver Bullion ........... 1,547,849 

£26,540,480 £26,540,480 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 



























Proprietors’ Capital ........+. £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in 
ME Anne. gguaneeeee ° 3,209,394 | cluding Dead W cight Annuity)£13, 201,863 
Public Deposits* 8 10, 401 Other Securities .... ° 6,224,712 
Other Deposits .. 9,022,019 Notes 5,945,840 
Seven Day and other Bills . 1,004,471 Gold and ‘Silver Coin . 526,870 
£55,899,285 £35 ,899,285 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, C issioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 

BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Ter ton. 

Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes - = o.. 000 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 5 Iron, British Bars. ... ®..10 00 
New Dollars eT 98 Lead, British Pig . 19 % ) 19 10 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard -O4 ni} Steel, English ..... ooo. 000 














GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 12. 











. 8 &% 8.)  &% 

Wheat,R.New sotod4 | Rye. . 340038 Maple 37 tozs | Oats, Feed. 22to23 
Fine ..... 56 — 60 | harley veces 25—27 White..... 44—46 Fine 23—24 
Old. . 58—60 | Malting .. 30—32 Boilers .... 48—52 | Poland. 25—26 
White..... 60—63 | Malt, Ord... 58—60 | Beans, Ticks. 33—35 | ‘ine. 26—27 
Fine ..... 64 — 68 ‘ine. ... 60—62 Old. «.. 3840 Potato 28—29 
Super. New! 60— 63 | Peas, Hog .. 36—37 Harrow «+. B40 | Fine. 29—30 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


Per Qr. ee ) of England and h Sage 


Wheat .... 58s.10d. | Rye 5s. 9d. Wheat . .... 14s. Od, | Rye 
Barley. ... 34 1 Beans . ‘3 7 ! Harley « 40 Beans 
Oats.. .... 25 5 Peas ......+. 44 9 Oats........- 0 Peas 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 





Weekly Averages for the Weck ending Dec. 6. 
Wheat, 59s.0d.—Barley, 32s. 10d.—Oats, 24s.7d.—Rye, 35s.0d.—Beans, 41s. 8d.—Peas, 43s. 4d, 





FLOUR. 
Town-made 
Seconds. 


per sack 57s. to 2 
ua 


PROVISIONS 
| Rutter—Rest Fresh, 15s. 6d. per doz. 
Carlow, 41. Ils. to 4/. 15s. per ewt. 





Fssex and Suffolk. on board ship 50 oa 52 Bacon, Irish. eeseossed —ssaeliiates i = 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... 44 — 43 Cheese, Cheshire . oie 
Bran..... . -per quarter o=— 6 Derby Plain. . ss - a 
Pollard, fi 0 0 BE WES, dceaeawes anteneace — 70 


Bread, ih ‘to 94d. the div. “loaf. 






_Eges, French, per 2 15s. Od. to 7s. od. 








HOPS. j 
Kent Pockets .........-. ++ 105s. to 130s. | York Reds 
Choice ditto ........ scene 140 — 180 | Scotch Reds. 
Sussex Pockets . 105 — 120 DOVORS 2.2 ccccccceses ° . 
Fine ditto .. 126 — 130 Ke nt and Essex Whites.......... o—- 0 








CUMBERLAND. 


HAY AND STRAW. 








“(Pe r Load of 36 Trusses. ) 


SMITHrIELD. WNITECHAPEL. 





















May, Good ....... 90s. to 95s 68s.to 96s.. ....-+... G0s.to 84s, 
Inferior e. 70 — 84 o— 0 - O— 0 
New .. sees o— oO Oe BD cee ccccces o— 0 
GROVE ..0.0000.00 WIS — 120 cece eee eee 909 — 114 co — 126 
WheatStraw ... .....+- BB BE a. cee cvcse 30 — 32 ...... 2 — 32 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Neweate anno LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
s. d s. d. ad e024 64 SmiTHFIEeELD. 
Beef 2 6to3 Oto 310 3 Oto3 6to4d 6 | 
Mutton 3 4—4 2—4 8 310—4 6—5 6 | Beasts 
Veal. 38-44-50 4 0—4 6—5 3| Sheep. 
Pork 3 8—48—5 0 38—4 6—5 © Calves. 
Lamb.. 0 0-0 0O—0 0 .... 0 O0—0 O—O0 O} Pigs. . 350 22.6 381 
* To sink the offal, per Slbs. 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .... per cwt. £1 17s. 6d.) Tea, Bohea, eae perlb. Os. 2d. to Os. * 
Refined 1 0 } Congou, fine...... eee —?2 
Linseed Oil 39 Souchong, fine ........... 1 10 —2 ; 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per1000 0 0 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cewt. 100s. to 142s. 
Moulds (6d per dor. discount) 7s. 6@. | Good Ordinary .. s.to 50s. 
Coals, Hetton..... . ose. 168. Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, ‘per ewt RMR TE 35s. 934. 
_Haieeran tae eos 16s. Od, | West India Molasses.... 18s. Od, to 25s. 0d. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
_JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS.— 
LAST FIVE NIGHTS, viz. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Fri 
day, and Saturday, (the Lest Night On Wednesday the re 
can 'be no performance, the Theatre having been let previous 
to M. Jullien's oce upation. Addition to the Promenade. : 
numbers of persons having on several evenings duri 
resent series of Concerts been, for want of room, of ne 
denied admission M. Jullien begs leave to state that he has 
eaused to be arranged and decorated two extra apartments 
connected with the Prome snade: these will be opened for the 
first time Tomorrow Evening, ond M. Jullien trusts will afford 
commodation for all his visiters. The British Navy 
















le act 
Quadrille © eac h evening. The Destruction of Pompeii, (first 
time this season.) The Programme for Tomonnow, Monpay, 
rr Keenig ; Beetho 


December 15th, w ill include a Solo by Hi 
ven's Pastoral Symphony ; Solo on the Concertina, by Mr. 
Case ; the Polka ‘Quadrille ; the Bouquette Royal W altz; the 
Destruction of Pompeii; the British Navy Quadrille, &e. 

ANNUAL GRAND BAL MASQU EM. Jutiien’s Annual 
Grand Bal Masque is fixed to take place on Monpay, Decrs 
pen 22d. The Audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, 
be set apart for spectators. (Sce Advertisement 


get COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
OPENING OF THE NEW LABORATORY FOR 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 








The Course of Practical Instruction in Organic and General | 


Chemistry, and the principles of Chemical Rescarch, under 
the superinte ndance of Mr. Gaanam, Professor of Chemistry, 
and of Mr. Fowxes, Professor of Practical ( epee will 
commence on Monday the 5th of January. The Lab ratory 
will be opea daily from 9 a.m. tod p.m. The researches and 
studies of the pupils will be conducted under the 
with the permission of the profe ssors with special refere 
the particular objects he!d in view by the pupils themse voting 
Peo ter the remainder of the current Session (to the end of 
July) 20 guineas ; for six months 18 guineas; for three months 
10 guineas; for one month 4 guineas, exclusive of materials, 
&. C.J. B.Wirciams, M.D. Dean of Faculty of Medicine 
Avevustcs De Moroan, Dean of Faculty of Arts & Laws. 
Cuantes C. Atkinson, Secretary to the Council 
10th Dee. 1545. 


[ to CEYLON, MADRAS, 

TTA, vid EGYVPT.—Re ae ur Monthly Mail Steam Con 
veyance for Passeng¢ rsand Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
ntal Steam-Navigation Company book passengers and re 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from 
about the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company’ 's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, a~ndon 


HE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY '’s Ships leave Southampton on the 
2d and 17th of cach month, for MADEIRA and the WEST 
INDIES, carrying Passengers and Pareels. On the 2d of the 
month, the p ussengers, &c. are conveyed throughout, 
including Hava h, Honduras, and Mexico ; and on the l7th, 
including Santa Martha, Carthagena, Chagres, and St. Juan de 
Nicaragua. A limited quantity of goods is also ne on 
moderate freight (outward) for Barbedoes, 
nada, Trinidad, St. Thomas, Bermuda 
tha, Carthagena ward) from Jamaica, 
St. Jago de Cuba, St. Thomas, Bermuda, Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
Mavannah, Santa Martha, Carthagena, and Chagres, Nassau, 
and Fayal. Particulars may be had on application at the 
Company's Offices in London or Southampton ; and also as 
respects ¢ of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Duxtor, 2, 
Winkle Street, Southampton; who will clear and forward 
goods, if commissioned to do so by the consigaces, at their 
expense. Parecls, packages, and publications for all places at 
which these steamers call, receive . at the London and South 
ampton offices heretofore angements on reasonable 
terms may be made by persons desirous to take the round of 
the whole voyag E. Cuarrecer, Secretary 
55, Moorgate stree t, 


QOCIETY FOR THE 
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London 


DISCHARGE AND 





RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLANI) and WALES. 
be ALLISHED 1772 
President—The Earl of Romney. 
= P { Lord Kenyon 
Vice Presidents.) Kignt Hon. Sir R. Peel, M.P. 
Treasurer—Wenjamin Kiond Cabbell, Esq. PRLS 


Auditors—Joha Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq 





Ata mecting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Weo- 
nespay, the 3d day of Decrwnrn 1815, the cases of 3 Petition- 
ers were considered, all of which we proved 

Since the meeting held on the 5th of Novemernr Lo debtors, of 
whom 10 had wives and 24 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whose 














liberation, including every z connected with the Seo 
ciety, was L101. lis. bd. and the following 
Benefactions received since the last report— 

Sir Richard P. Glyn Bart .. £2 20 
A Lady, per Messrs. Dr ummond......... TS SF 
H. P. S. per ditto. . “e secesccececseschis = & 0 
BR. BD. POP RO ccccecccs veces A 200 
J. 8. Brymer, E per r Messrs. Hichens and Co. 220 





The Receiver veral of ‘Taxes, Somerset House, 
repayment of Property-tax .... 135 2 

The Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery . 
under the Will of the Earlof Kerry, per Treasur 

Ditto, under the Will of C. A. F. Pieschel, Esq. per 














ee ee ee ° ‘ -- 410 10 
Ditto, under the Will of Mrs. A. M. Stafford, per 
‘Treasu WPncsacess - WW. 8 
Ditto, ender the Will of Robert Sorrel Esq. per 
238 16 11 


Treasurer 
Benefactions are rece sived by Be njamin Bond Cabbell, Usq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 
oares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in 
clined to support the charity, and where the socicty mect on 
the first Wednesday in every month. 
Josrru Luxx, 


HE OPINION OF DR. 

KEANE, of Rermuda, as to the extraordinary efficacy of 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS in the cure 
Ulcers and Sores. The Doctor expresses himself thus : 
thought but little of Holloway’s Ointincat 
time, but I was induced to send to Hal 
One of his Agents, for two dozen po' boxes, the effects 
of which on some of my patients are astonishing ; old stand 
ing sores and ulcers vanished by their use, as if by magic; so 
that for the future, I am determined to continue to use 
them. Signed—Cuartirs C. Keane, Hamilton, Bermuda.” 
To be had of all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s esta 
dlishment, 244, Strand. 








Secretary. 





,» Nova Scotia, to 






| ane COUGH LOZENGES. 


Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Authority of the 
culty.—A remedy for all disordersof the pulmonary orgs 
in difticulty of breathing—in redundancy of phlegm—in 
incipient consumption (of which cough is the most positive 
ind: ion) they are of unerring efficacy. In asthma, and in 
ave been seldom known to fail, KEAT 
NGES are free from every deleterious 
ay therefore, be taken at all times, by the 
most delicate fe male and by the youngest child ; while the 
public speaker and the profe sssional singer will find them in 
valuable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental in 
Vocal execution, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
—— of melodious enunc ation.—Prepared and sold in 
boxes, 1d., and tins Od., 4s. Gd., and 10s. 6d. cach, by 
Tuomas ‘Ke sting, chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; and retail by all druggists and patent medicine yen- 
dors in the kingdom. 














ingredient ; 








Suez on or | 


CHARLES C. | 


and Pills at one | 








I ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.— 

A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, 9, Cornhill 
London, opposite the Bank. rice, in silver cases, 34 guineas 
ach ; or in gold cases, 6 guineas each. These watches are 
accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement being pecu- 
liarly su ted to combine those important requisites. They are 
jewelled in four holes,and continue going whilst being wound. 


MO EMIGRANTS.—AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS.—Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the 
late T. Wedlake, 118, Fenchurch Street, City, informs Emi 
grantsand others that she continues to manufacture those Agri 
cultural Implements for which her late husband was so exten 
sively patronized by the settlers « uth Australia, Van Die 
men's Land, Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Co 
lonies. May be inspected daily as ve. 


{ LASS.—RICHLY-CUT GLASS CHAN- 
J PELIERS, in great variety of elegant and original De 
i A choice stock of richly-cut glass 
























signs, from 10. upwards. 
single-light Lustres , from 17s. per pair upwards. Double 
light Girandoles, from 6/. 10s. per parr upwards. Table-wlass 





of every description, at equally reasonable prices ; together 
with a unique collection of English and Foreign ornamental 
glass, are now exhibited for inspect.on and sale at F. and ¢ 
OSLER’S London warchouse, 44, Oxford street, near Berners 
Strect, recently opened in connexion with their manufactory 
at Birmingham .—LEstablished |s07 

BS Its’S PATENT BRANDY, 

oe Faculty of England to be the purest spirit, 

by the Patent Metall ( ApsSULes, emibe 

het ts's ‘Pate nt randy, 7, Sunithtic d rr ars," is sold at Qs. td. 
bottle included, by the most respectable deak rs, lists of whom 
may be obtained at the Distillery, where quantities of not less 
than two gations, in bulk or botties, are supplied. Address,7, 
Smithfield Bars. 

.—Mr. 


RANDY AND CAPSULES Berts, 
(the late firm of J. T. Berrs and Co.) Patent Brandy 
Distiller, 7, Smithfield Bars, feels it due to himself and the 
public to state, that the Manufacture of the Parent Baanpy 
wus not, nor ever has been known to any person except 
to himsec!f and one of his sons. And that he was succeeded in 
the business of the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bb » by his sons, 
J. T. Berrs Jun. and Co., on his retiring therefrom, in 1540 
Mr. errs further states, that he is the Patentee, manu 
facturer, and vendor of the Metallic Capsule, (or solid metal 
ring for the mouths of bottles,) that no other Brandy in 
and,except Berrs’s Parent Baanpvy, is thereby protected ; 
Patent Metallic Capsule if, therefore, applied to any other 
Iirandy, must have been surreptitiously obtained.—Mctallic 
Capsule Manufactory, |, Wharf Koad, City Road 


\AUGHAM'S PATENTED CARRARA 
i WATER.—At this season of the year the use of Soda 
water has almost always been abandoned, on account of the 
cold and chilling nature of its effects. The Carrara Water is 
not linble to this great vbjection, but, (to quote the opinion of 
a medical gentle man of high authority, expressed in a letter to 
h * possesses this paramount superiority, viz 
rst grateful to the paiate—ti at it imparts a warm 
glow, and what patients have termed a comfortable feeling to 
the stomach, and does not produce that heavy distended op 
pression — h follows the use of the common soda-water. 
by Mr. A. Doxvor junior, 75, Upper Thames 
Street, ond retail by all respectable chemists & hotel-heepers 
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by 
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TOTICE.—Various imitations of the celebrated 
LN) WoRrCESTERSHIRE SAUCE being offered for sale, it 
recommended to pure in order to pre 
eenuine, to ask for LEA 
SAUCH, and observe 


hasers, 





is particularly 
vent d sappointment and secure the 
and PERRIN'S WORCESTERSHIRE 
that these names are printed on the outside wrapper, 
as on the metallic capsule, which covers the cork of every 
botue From the extensive de nd for this exquisitely 
piquant retish, and the cireumstance that other parties are 


as well 











selling spurious omitations under a similar and sometimes 
ibbreviated name, this caution has been deemed absolutely 
necessary. Sold by the proprietors, 61, Broad Street, Wor 
cester, and 6, Vere Strect, Oxford Stret, London ; alse by 
Messrs. Hare'ay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; R. Watt, 44, 





Coleman Street; and Messrs. Crosse and Hlackwell, Soho 


Square, London ; and by Vendors of Sauces generally. 


GELLING OFF CARPETS.—Luck, Kent, 
and Cummixe, beg to inform the nobility and gentry, 
their friends and the public, that they have REMOVED their 
BUSINESS from Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, to their 
long-established warehouse, 4, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 
Howell and James's, and to 9, Hatton Garden, 
Holborn ; where they trust that patronage will be continued 
which they have enjoyed for upwards of a century A con 
side le portion of their large stock of brussels, Kiddermin 
ster, and other carpeting to be sold at a great reduction. In 
addition to carpeting they have at their West-end establish 
ment als » stock of chintzes, damasks, : 
worthy of attent-on. A splendid Carpet of British ma 
20 3 by 18, with a centre and border at less than cost price 


TOTHING could be better devised than 
NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT to suit the ever 
variable nature of our climate, forming, as it now does, not 
only the sine qua non of the railway traveller, but is equally 
so for any gentleman taking out-door exercise. It may be 
said distinctly to mark the costum~ of the nineteenth century, 
if that is rightly called marked which ts only conspicuous for 
an unpretending and graceful bearing, the wearcr feeling se 
much at case. Cert ly as an over-coat it is patronized 
ly, and is also a general public favourite, 
y English, and avoiding all foreign extravagar 








opposite 




























great-coat nembrance with an uncomfort 
able sensation of tight buttonings, which, from its very clum 
defeated its object, the warmth of the person, as inter 
proper circulation of the blood. The prin 
cipal hues are black, «, brown, and olive, also the clerical 
mixture called Oxford, and can be had of the patentees, or 
only of the most respectable clothiers out of London. Every 
winter Paletot is 31 os., and is stamped in the lining with the 
words “ Registered 6 and 7 Vic. cap. 65. H.J. and D. Nicoll, 
114, Regent Street, London.’ 
ee REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION.— 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom 

as a simple but certain remedy to all who sufter from 
stion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints ; 
they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, imparting 
strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. 
Sold in bottles at Is. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by all Medicine Ven 
dors.—RBe sure te ask for NORTON'S PILLS, and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation 

POWLAND'’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentitfrice, 

iY a white Pow der for the Teeth, compounded of the choicest 
recherche ingredicnts of the Oriental herbal; the 
quisites of cleanliness and efficacy being present in 
st possible degree. It extirpates all tartarous adhe- 
teeth, and insures a pearl like whiteness to 
2 danti-scorbutic pro 


siness, 
tering with the 














and most 
leading 
the h 
sions to the 















the enamelled surface. Its anti-septic 

pertics arrest the further progress of decay of the teeth, and 
induce a healthy action of the gums, and cause them to 
assume the brightness and colour indicative of perfect 
soundness. The breath also attains a fragront sweetacss 
truly grateful to its possessor As the most efficient and 


known, ROW 


fragrant aromatic Tooth Powder ever 
s occupied a 


LANDS ODONTO has for a long series of y 
distinguished place at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the 
Nobility throughout Europe, while the general demand for it 
at once announces the favour in which it is universally held 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. Caution—To protect the public from 
fraud, A. Rowranxp and Sox, 20, Hatton Garden, is engraved 
on the Government Stamp, and affixed on cach box. 
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MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On Jan. Ist, in two Parts, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 
Tt GYPSIES OF SPAIN; their Manners, 

Customs, and Ceremonies. oy Georce Borrow, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

c. ls. This day. 

THEOLOGY. By 


and Sir CHARLES 


Esq. 
KN YEEKL fOLU) 
JALEY’S NATURAL 


Henny Lord Baovenam, F.R.S., 





ect, K.G.1., &e. In Four Volumes, with numerous 
Wood-cuts. Vol. IIT. 
London: CHABLES Knicut and Co., 22, Ludgate Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AU THOR OF “HARRY 
LORREQUER 
On the Ist of January will be published, Part I. price Is. 
(To be continued Monthly.) 
‘ie KNIG HT OF GWYNNE; a Tale of the 
Time of the Union. By Cuaries Lever, with 
lilustrations by “ Phiz.” 
London: CHarMan and TTALL, 186, Strand ; J. Menzies, 
Edinburgh ; J. CUMMING, Dublin. 
FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Now ready, square fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. ornamental 
boards ; or 14s. bound in morocco by Hayday, 


Ta MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUICCIAR- 
DINI 





LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and LoncMaANs. 
tT za 












Translated by EMMA MARTIN, With Notes 

and Parallel Passages from the Works of Machiavelli, 

Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochetoucault, Montesquicu, Burke, 

Talleyrand, M. Guizot, &c.; and a Sketch of the Life of 

Guice'ardir 
London 

— WORK ON NATIONAL DISTRE 
xt week will be published, | vol. 8w 

( VE h-POP ULATION and its REME DY; or 

an Inquiry into the Extent and Causes of the Dis- 
tress prevailing among the Labouring Classes of the 

British Islands, and into the Means of Remedying it. 

By WILLIAM THOMAS THORNTON, 

London : LonoMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
MUOKE’S MELODIES, ILLUSTRATED RY 
MACLISE. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. with 161 Designs engraved 
on steel, 3/. 3s. boards; or proof impressions, 6/. 6s. 

boards, 
| OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by D. Macuise, R.A. 
*.* This work may also be had bound in morocco, by 
price 41. 14s, Gd. 

LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMans. 





London : 

Now ready, in 1 vol. imperial Svo, 2/. 2s. in a splendid 
binding, designed from the framework of one of the 
miniature pictures of the same Ms. 

i ILLUMINATED CALENDAR AND 

DIARY for 1846: containing 12 pages in fac-simile 
from the Calendar of the rich MSS. “* Hours” of the Duke 
of Anjou ; alse 24 pages of Diary, cach iluminated with 
an elaborate Border, taken from the same MS.; and an 

Iuminated Title. 

* 25 Copies only on porcelain paper, 3/. 3s. each 
London : LonaMan, Brown, Gaeen, and LonGcMANs. 
RICHLY-ILLUMINATED NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

At Christmas, square feap. 8vo. in a massive carved bind- 
ing, in the style of the beginning of the X VIthCentury, 
2Is.; or in moroceo by Hayday, 30s. 

| PARABLES of OUR LORD. Richly 

illuminated with appropriate Borders, printed in 
colo mrs, and black and gold, With a Design from one of 
th arly German Engravers. 

London : LonoMaAN, Baown, Garren, and Lonomans. 
Of whom may be had, uniform in size with the above, 
2ls. in embroidered silk ; or 25s. in morocco, by 

iT ayday, 
THE SERMON ON THE 
the Missal style. 


ECCLESLASTIC2 








Mou Illuminated in 
AL ARCHITECTURE. 
Now complete, in Three large Volumes, price 45s. 
\ INKLES’ CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND 
and WALES; containing One Hundred and Eighty 
Views, Architectural and Picturesque, Plans, Elevations, 
&c.: with Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, and 





an Essay on the Architectural Peculiarities of the various 
Buildings. <A few copies, India Proofs, remain, price 
4/. 10s. 


*,* The Third Volume may still be had separately, 
price 21s. in Sve, and 42s. in 4to. 

“Surely such an illustration of some of the noblest 
monuments of human invention and skill must command 
unbounded patronage. Of the portion before us we have 
little to say but in praise. "— Eclectic Review. 

1). Boouer, (late Tritt and Bocue,) Fleet Street. 


TOVELTY IN MUSIC.—A Pack of Fifty- 
two MUSIC CARDS, with Book of Directions for 
playing a variety of Instructive and Entertaining Games 
on the rudiments and fundamental principles of the science 
of Music ; written, invented, and designed for the purpose 
of combining instruction with amusement. By Tuomas 
GoopBan. Price, with book, complete, 5s, 

London: Simekin, MaARsHALL, and Co. and J. A. 
Nove.o, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 

} WATERLOO HEROES.—The Sub- 

scribers and the Public are respectfully informed 
splendid engraving of the WATERLOO HE- 
ROES is now completed. 

This most interesting and grand historical record of 
Waterloo, painted by G. P. Knight, Esq. R.A. has been 
in progress by the celebrated engraver, Mr. Charles G. 
Lewis, tor nearly three years, and is now brought to a 
most successful termination. The engraving represents 
“ Field- Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. receiving 
his iNustrious guests at Apsley House on the anniversary 
of the glorious Eighteenth of June,” and ine luded in the 
plate are most of the great “soldiers of the age,” to whom 
the nation owed its crowning victory at Waterloo. 

Henay Graves and Co. Publishers in Ordinary to her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall, 


} PERUSAL OF NEW BOOK 
The 

















Terms and Regulations of the BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN LIBKARY, Conduit Street, Hanover Sqnare, 
having been revised and adapted to the increased rail- 
read facilities for the supply of Books throughout the 
Country, Families at any distance from the Metropolis 
may now be furnished with all the New Works for pe- 
rusal as they issue from the press. 

Particulars and Terms (gratis and post-free) on appli- 
cation to Messrs, Saunpgas and OTLEY, Publishers, Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





UNCH’S ALMANACK will be published 
on the 24th instant. Price 3d. ; stamped, 4d. 
*,* Vor. LX. will be published at the end ofthe month, 


Price 8s. 
London : Puncn Orrtce, 92, Fleet Street. 


a IANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, 
ow ready at all Booksellers, 2s. 6d. 
omic ALMANACK, 1846; with Twelve 
Grotesque Plates illustrative of "the Signs of the 
Zodiac, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and numerous other 
Tilustrations. 
_D. Bocur, (late Tilt and Bogue, y Fleet Street. 





This day is published, Svo. 5s. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANACK for 1849; 
containing, in addition to the usual matter, an 
Ephemeris of Gambart’s Comet, now visible, and ex- 
tended Ephemerides of the Minor Planets. 
THE NAUTICAL ALMANACK for 1845, 46, and 47, 
may still be had. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Published under the Superintendence of the English a 


Homeopathic Association, 
Price 4s. 6¢ cloth lettered, 
I OM OPATHY: its Principle, Theory, 
and Practice. By M. B. Sampson. 2, 
Lordon: 8S. Hteniey, 32, Fleet Street. 
A LETTER TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF DESIGN, on the 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION pursued at that School, 
by Georce WALLIs, Principal Master. 
London ; StmeKin, MARSHALL, and Co. and J. WEALE. 
Manchester : Simms and DINHAM. 


This day, price 6d 


This day are published, price ls. or Is. 6d. postage free, 
ETTERS of several distinguished MEMBERS 
of the BENCH of BISHOPS, on the subject of 
MARRIAGE with a DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 
*,* This Pamphlet contains Letters from (amongst 
others) the Archbishops of Canterbury, Armagh, and 
Dublin, the Bishops of London, Liandatf, Rochester, &c. 
London: BENNING and Co, Fleet Street. 


Eichth Edition, feap. 6s, cloth, 10s. morocco, ; 


EMAINS of the REV. CHARLES WOLFE, 


Author of the “ Ode on the Burial of Sir John 
Moore’; with a brief Memoir of his Life. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Russe. With an Engraving of the 


Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Memory of Sir 
John Moore. 
Hamitron, ApAms, and Co. 33, Paternoster Row. 


PRESERVATIVE AGAINST POP ” RY. 
On Thursday next, Vol. L. 8vo. 14 
too IC SAFEGUARDS AG AINST the 
ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of 
the CHURCIL of ROME, Selected from the Works of 
Eminent Divines. By the Rev. JAMes Broapen, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

*,* The above work will be published every two 
months, until completed, in 5 vols. with an Index and 
References. 

JOUN —: Albemarle Street. 

» Fifteenth Edition of 
PHILOSOPHY. OF THE MIND, 
in One Large Volume 8vo,. with a Memoir by Dr. 

WELsu, is now ré y; the Sixteenth Edition, in Four 
handsome Volumes 8vo, large type, for gentlemen’s libra- 
ries, will be ready in a few days. 

* An inestimable book.”— Dr. Parr. 

Wirttam Tarr, Edinburgh; LoneMan and Co. and 
Sm™mpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. London ; Joun CUMMING, 
Dublin. 


Now ready, New and Enlarged Eattion, price 21s. plain, 


28s. coloured, 
HE BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS; 


containing One Hundred and Four Scenes, beauti- 
fully coloured, representing the principal Astronomical 
Ph na, accompanied by an Elementary Lecture on 
Astronomy, expressly adapted for family instruction and 
entertainment. By Caartes F. Biunt, Lecturer on 
Astronomy. 

“A more acceptable present could not be devised for 
the young.”——.1rt-Union. 

“ By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy 
may be gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and 
as matter of amusement.”’—Alas. 

D. Boaue, (late Trvr and Boeug,) Fleet Street. 
BOGUE’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 
UIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION, Complete in | vol. with a copious 
Index ; forming the Second Volume of Bogue’s European 
Library, a collection of the best Works of the best Au- 
thors, Forcign as well as English, at the lowest possible 
prices. Also, New Edition of Vol. L. comprising 


Revie LIFE of LORENZO de’ MEDICL. 
e 


ROWN’S 











Edited by WILLIAM Hazuitrr, Esq. of the Middle 
mple. 

* Astonishingly cheap.”— Economist. 

D. Bocur, (late Trrr and Boaur,) Fleet Street. 
NEW POCKET MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist of January will be published, price 6d. 
with Illustrations, Number One of the 
LMANACK OF THE MONTH: 
A Review of Everything and Everybody. 
Edited by Gitnert ABBoTT A BECKETT. 

Among the principal contents of this new Monthly 
Publication, will be found Notices of all the principal oc- 
currences of the Month : including Reviews of the Beoks 
of the Month-—The Absurdity of the Month—The Play or 
Opera of the Month—-The Speech of the Month—The 
Abuse of the Month— The Fashion of the Month—The 
Great Event ofthe Month—The Talk of the Month—The 
Exhibition of the Month, &c. &c. 

“Books &c. for Review, and Contributions for the 

itor, may be addressed to the Puncn Orrice, No. 92, 
Fleet Street ; where “ The Almanack of the Month” 
will be published. 


~ Price” Is.— —by p post 1 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 
AVO 1 D. 
“* How we should live—what eat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full threescore years and ten.” 


Ry R. CuLVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers ; or 
direct from the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 














TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 
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MEMOIRS OF A NAVAL LIFE. 


. THE 


NEW WORKS 





LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLORS OF ENGLAND, from the 
earliest times till the reign of George IV. 
By Lord CampBety. 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE MARLBOROUGH DIs- 


PATCHES. Edited by Sir GrorGr 
Murray. Vols. IV. aud V. 8vo. 
VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY | 


AND ADVENTURE within the ARC- 
TIC REGIONS, from 1818 to the Pre- 
sent time. By Sir J. Barrow, Bt. S8vo. 


By the late Admiral Sir Puturre Dur- 
HAM. 8vo. 


GEOLOGY OF 
IN EUROPE AND 
MOUNTAINS. By R. 1. 





RUSSIA 
THE URAL 
MuRcHISON, 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS. 


& 
HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols.8vo. 24s. 
(Next Week.) 


Il. 

HALLAM’S EUROPE 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
Eighth Edition. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. 

1, 


LITERARY HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 


HALLAM’S 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Iv. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Edited, with Notes, by MILMAN, 
A New Edition, with Maps. 6 vols.: 
(in January.) 


Svo, 


WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


With 600 Illustrations. 


R.GS. With Coloured Maps, Sections, Second Edition. 6 vols, 8vo. 6l. Gs. 
Views, and Plates of Fossils. 2 vols. a 
a : ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA. 
6. A NEW HISTORY OF GREECE. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s 
LEGENDARY GREECE, vit. 

: GRECIAN HISTORY TO THE RANKE’S POPES of ROME. 
REIGN OF PEISISTRATUS AT Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 
ATHENS. sy Georce Grote, Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 

Esq. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. vil. 
-~ ‘ AR Al T 4 R athe N’s STOR 4 of INGL N . 
7. cargotic sapravaane | OO 

AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUP- i 

TIONS, AND NOVELTIES OF THE ‘py Ss POKRTIC 4 c 

CHURCH OF ROME. Sclecied fom | C™483E'S FORTICAL WORKS 

the Works of Eminent Divines. By 8 vols. feap. 8vo. 40s. 

Rev. James Broapen, M.A. Vol. 1. sy 

8vo. (To be completed in 5 vols.) LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


8. 


— 


—-_ 


_ 


I 


Ll. 


2 


l 


16. 


' 


~ 


18. 


19. 


REMARKABLE CRIMES AND 


. THE MILITARY MISCELLA- 


Translated from the German. 
8vo. 


TRIALS. 
By Lady Durr Gorvon. 


NY. A History of the Recruiting of 
the Army, Military Punishments, ec. 
By Henry Marsnant, Esq., Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM THE BYE- 
WAYS OF ITALY. By Mrs. Stisrep. 
With Plates. 8vo. 


KUGLER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
PAINTING. “The ( xerman, Flemish, and | 
Dutch Schools. Translated by a Lapy. | 
With Notes by Sir Epmunp Heap, 
Bart. Post 8vo. 

THE FAIRY RING; A NEW 
Collection of Tales and Stories from the 
German, by J. E. Taynor. With 12 I- 
lustrations by Richard Doyle. Fep. 8vo. 


LIFE OF LORD CHANCEL- 
LOR ELDON; with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Aneedote-book. 
By Horace Twiss, Esq. Q.C. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

ON THE SANATIVE INFLU- 
ENCE OF CLIMATE. By Sir James 
Crark, M.D., Bart. 4th Edit. Post 8vo. 

HAWKSTONE, A TALE OF 
ENGLAND IN THE YEAR 184-. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 

THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE, 


or Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and 


Kepler. By Sir Davip BrewstTER, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 

HAND-BOOK OF DECORA- 
TIVE NEEDLEWORK. By Miss 
Lampert. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT 


made Science in Earnest; or the First Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy inculcated by the 
Toys & Sports of Youth. 6th Edit. Fep. 8vo. 
THE MUCK MANUAL FOR 

FARMERS. Second Edition, with a Glos- 

sary of Terms, and an Index. Feap. 8yo. 5s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, enlarged. 
2 vols. 12mo. 18s, 
XI. 


FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 


Third Edition. 8ve. 18s. 
Xl. 
MRS. SOMERVILLE ON THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XI. 
ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL 


POWERS. 


Eleventh Edition. Feap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
XIV. 
ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL FEELINGS. 


Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


XV. 


MATHLE’S LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition, revised. By KEnRICcK. 


2 vols. &vo. 30s. 
XVI. 
PEILE’S AGAMEMNON and CHG@PHORG 


ASCHYLUS 
9s. each. 


or 
Second Edition. 8vo. 
.VEL. 
BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS 
Translated, with Notes, by FiIsHLAKe. 
Second Edition. 8vo. I4s. 
XVIIT. 
BUTTMANN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS. 
Translated, with Notes, by FisiLaKs. 


Second Edition. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
XIX. 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Third Edition S8vo. 5s. 
XA. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


Twelfth Edition. 1l2me. 7s. 6d. 
XXII. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE 


FOR YOUNG PEBSONS. 
Sixth Edition. l2mo. 7s. 6d- 
XXII. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL, 
DURING a VISIT to HER UNCLE in ENGLAND. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. 6d. 
XXIU. 
JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


7s. 











L1HE SPECTATOR. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

No. 87, is now ready, CONTENTS : 

Life of the Rev. J. Blanco White. 

The Papa! States. 

Scandinavia. 

Religion in Germany: Ronge 

Imprisonment for Debt. 

American Exploring Expedition. 

Railway Investment (with Maps of the London 
and South Essex, Scottish Central, and Scot- 
tish Midland Railways.) 

8. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices 

Samuen CLARKE, 13, Pall Mall T 


HE 


T 


NPS wee 


Postscript 


ME SURPLICE: a JOURNAL of ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL AFFAIRS, of this day, contains: 1. 
Hiistorical Letters of the Early Fathers: St. Cyprian—2. 
Reform of the Eeclesiastic al Courts 3. Classical Lite- 


Bishop of Gloucester’s Edition of Euripides 
The Voluntary Principle ; Sale of 

Royal Monuments—5. Church 
Architecture: The most Ancient Church of St. Mary, 
Dover Castle—6. Our Leader—7. Review: Mr. New- 
man’s Development of Christian Doctrine Eeclesias- 
tical and University int elligence—9. Leaves of Life 


rature: The 
—4. Correspondence ; 
Pews; Destruction of 





8. 


ia 








Moral Tale, inculcating Church of England Principles 
10. An Unpublished Letter of Melancilon, on the Adia- 
phora. The Surplice is sold by all Newsmen. Ofice, 
No. 12, King William Street, Strand. 
a No. Now ready. 
EPITYSTOPHELES, (Price 3¢., Stamped 
J id.,) beautifully [llustrated. Containing, Confes- 
sions of a Railway Director—Review of the London De- 















tective Forcee—What are Ministers About— Heroes and 
Herv Worship (not by Carlyle)—Archwological Socicty, 
a new Ilistorie of Geoffery Chaucer. Shewinge how 
thatte he was solde by a bakeddetayteremanne of So- 
merstown- Stanley's Government of the Colonics—- Peel's 
Perfidy —Buckingham against Dou Jerrold, Horace 
Mayhew, and Gilbert a’Beckeit—Ji n's Concerts, Co- 
vent Garden Theatre—Eel Backed be in the cha- 
racter of Richard the Third—Revelations of Common 
Law; and about twenty other articles. Agenis: all 
Newsmen and Booksellers, Onliee, 49, Essex St., Strand 
ULLIEN’S ETRENNES, or NEW YEAR'S 
ey GIFT.-THREE NEW MUSICAL ALBUMS. 
M. Junsien’s Musical Album of last year having met 
with a most extensive sale, it is his intuntion, encouraged 
by that success, this year to publish three now Musical 
Albums, cach in a different style, viz. L’'ALBUM des 
BALS de la COUR; L;ALBUM de VOPERA, and L’AL- 
BUM VOCAL. The Prices vary from 15s. to 2 . each. 
The above volumes, together with all other publications 





of a like kind, are sold at M. JULLIEN’s Depot General de 
Musique Dansante, 214, Regent Street, and represent an 
exhibition resembling that of the exposicion des etrennes 
du jour de Van in Paris, N.B. On account the time 
necessary for the production of the ! ate volumes, a 
second edition is rendered impossible ; M. Jullien there- 
fore invites his patrons to an early inspection. 


ERTAINING CHRISTMAS BOOK POR FIRE- 


ot 


© clabo 





READING AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING, 
In large Svo. price 4s. 6d. handsomely bound in 
cloth and gilt, 
HE EDINBURGH TALES—Vouume 


the Second ; containing Stories or Novellettes by 
Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, 
John Mills, Hoffmann, and Robert Nicol! 

Also, Vou. I. price 4s 
ablest writers of fiction of the day. 


6d. containing 19 stories by ¢ 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Strand; Edinburgh: 
W. Tarr. 
~ CHAPMAN —_ HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 


1 vol. post 8vo,. « loth, os 


In 
LIFE 


HE OF MOZART; including 
Correspondence. TEy Epwarp Homes, Author of 
“A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany,” &c. & 
“A clear, complete, and judicious view of Mozart's 
life.” — Blackwood, 
“In every respect a most admirable piece of bio- 
graphy.” New Monthly Magazine 
“We cannot conceive a more tascinating story of ge- 
nius.” —Lraminer. 
“ More rich and counplete in the assemblage of iis ma- 


terials than any previous publication on the subject.” 
Atheneum. 

“ This is decidedly t! 
phy of the great 
Westminster Review, 

London ; CuarMaNn and HAs, IS 


und 


that we 


bic 
ca.” 


best 


composer 


most complete ra- 


have cver s¢ 


6, Strand 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MK. DICKENS 
On Saturday, Dec. 20th, will be published, 5s. stall Svo. 
MuHE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 
By CHuARLes Dickens. 
The Ilustrations by CLARKSON STANFIELD, | R.A 

Danie. Mactise, Esq. R.A.; Joun Laren, Esq; 

and Ricuarp Doyie, Esq 

Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, in Prose. Being a Ghost-Story 
of Christmas. Sixth Edition. Price 5s 


Bells that Rang 
Tweltth Edi- 


THE CHIMES, 
an Old Year Out and a 
tion. Price 
London: Printed and Published for the Author, by 

BRApBURY and Evans, 90, Fleet Street, and Whitefriars 


COWPER’s POETICAL WORKS, BY GRIMBHL AWE. 
In a handsome pocket volume, demy [8m 


a Goblin Story of some 
New Year In, 


ds 





cloth, or 8s. morocco, elegant, gilt edges. 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF COWPER; 
correctly printed from the Text of the Rev. T. S.- 






Grimsnawe’s Edition. To which is now prefixed, an 
Original Preface by the same Editor. 

*.* Little need be said to point out the merits and ex- 
cellencies of Cowper, With whose poetry all are familiar ; 
but what are the causes that have contributed to the 
Universal popularity of this admired writer? The answer 
is, that he is the poet of domestic life; he brings all the 
endearments of Home before us; he is the poet of Na- 
ture, Which he describes in all its diversified aspects; and 
he is also the poet of Christianity, for no man contributed 
more to the revival of Protestant Christianity when it 
had sunk to the level of mere morality. Nor ought we 
to omit noticing the genuine English feeling and ardent 
love of his country which so frequently burst forth in the 
Poems of Cowper. 

A few copies printed in royal 18mo. price 6s. in cloth, 
or 10s. fd. morocco, elegant, gilt edges. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Teco, 73, Cheapsid 





Mary Llowitt, 
| 


his | 


| of our ecclesiastical historians 
| which raises the national press.” 
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N eon ¢ Haaasine. 


On January Ist will be issued, with an Illustration by Puuz, and several Wood-engravings, Price 2s. 
a kl ’ T T T 
THE UNION 


To be continued Monthly. 


Published for the Proprietors, by MAvpen and Matcoum, Leadenhall Street 
Advertisements, &c. 


for the Editor, 


MAGAZINE. 


; to whom all Communications 
are to be addressed. 





THE FOLLOWING 


ARE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


With Designs by the late Sir 
THE HOLY LAND; also ne: uly 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Sewed 9s. Cloth, gilt, 


v1 . 
LIFE OF S 
Complete in One Volume, Sewed 9s. Clot 

R. Capeus, Edinburgh; 


Davip WILKIE, 
200 Wood-Engravings, 


NOW READY ~ 


Abbotsford Edition, Vol. EX. 


R.A. and D. Rowers, R.A. of SCENES IN 
11. &s. cloth, gilt. 


People’s Edition, Vol. TV. 


SIR WALTE R SCOTT, People’s Edition, 


gilt, 10s. with Portrait and Fac-simile. 


Hou tsron and Stoneman, London. 





New Nobel, Ldited by {Harn Wobvitt. 


Now Ready, 


THE 


CITIZEN 


EDITED BY MARY 


at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OF PRAGUE. 


HOWITT. 


Also Now Ready, 


THE QUEEN OF DEN 


Edited by Mrs. GORE. 


An Hisronicar Nove. 


‘MARK. 


In a Few Days, 


TWO ROMANCES BY 


1. 


B. 


Author of “ Coningsby 


CONTARINI FLEMING. 


Reprinted with the Permission of the Author, 
of Mr. 
Henry Coisurn, Publishe 


In three volumes. 
DISRABELI, ESQ. MP. 


E 
4 
and “ Sybil.” 


2. ALROY. 


nd comprised in three volumes, with a Portrait 
Disraeli. 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





New @ 
COMPRISING WITH 


THE OCEAN 
PRECEDED BY AN HISTORICAL 
OF MADEIRA. By T. 


New Monthly. 

* All that can be desired to be known of 
which is written In the author’s most pleasing style.” 

“ Extremely interesting aud tusctractive 
spirit, and romantic story.”—AMorning Post. 








“ Mr. Hughes gives a good brief description of the present state of Madeira. 


verse pleasing.” — Spectator. 

“Mr 
exists, With the most striking 
Scotsman 


events of its past history, 


this curious and interesting island will be found in Mr. 
Jerrold’s Magazine. 
to the general reader, 


Hughes is an original thinker and a vigorous writer 


to 


ork on (Madeira, by the Author of “ Mebelations of Spain,” 
OTHER FEATURES 
Just Published, foolscap Svo. price 78. 

FLOWER, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 
M. Huaues, 


* A beautiful and entertaining volume, partly poetical and partly prose. 


A COMPLETE HAND-BOOK,. 


6d. cloth, 


P< )iEM. 
OF THE ISLAND 


* Revelations of Spain.” 
An instructive as well as pleasing book.” 


A 


Author of * 


Hughes's volume, 


Phe legends are etrikingly beautiful, full of grace, 


Ilis prose is informing, his ballad- 


His little volume gives a full account of Madeira as it 
and beauty.” 


ld in heroic verse of remarkable symmetry 


Nothing in a poctical form of so striking a character has been submitted to the public since the first appearance 


of Childe Harold.”— Sanday Tunes. 


London: LONGMAN, 


Brown, 


Green, and LonamMans. 











Just published, imperial 8vo. price 28s. cloth lettered, 
ii SECOND EDITION OF PETRIE’S 
H Architecture of treland, anterior to the Anglo-Nor- 
; comprising an Essay on the Origin and 


ROUND TOW OF IRELAND; the Keciesias- 
Uses of the ouat ‘Towers of Ireland, which obtained the 





Gold Medal and Prize of the Royai Irish Academy Ly 
Grorce Perris, Esq. R.U.A. V.P.R LA. ; with upwards 
of 250 Illustrations, from Drawings by Mr. Petrie. 
ExrrRacts from the Opinions oF THE PREss on 
the First Edition: 
“ A beautiful work on one of the most curious of an- 


Quarterly Review, 
ht a great mass of most 
trish History and Anti- 


tiquarian researches,” 

“ Mr. Petrie has brought to lig 
interesting facts, illustrative of 
quities literary Gazelle. 

“ The Christian and medizval origin of the Towers i 
conclusively advocated by Mr. Petrie.””— Athenaum. 

- A work which ¢ an only be paralle led by the labours 
of the great Niebuhr.”—/reeman’s Journal, 

The most learned, exact, and important work ever 
published on [Trish Antiquities.” 
“ The first work on British Antiquities of the age.’ 

Dublin University Magazine. 
“ Mr. Petrie’s name must ever rank among the first 
He has produced a work 
Dublin Kevww. 
Booksellers to the Uni- 
And all Booksellers. 


Nation. 


llopGes and SMITH, 
LONGMAN and Co, 


nding * SATO Se 


Now r , 28. 

N ATTEMPT To. ESTIMATE THE 
F EFFECTS of PROTECTING DUTIES on_ the 
FITS of AGRICULTURE. By Joun Morton, 
Author of “ The Nature and Properties of Soils,” 
1d JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.G.S8. Author of * Practical 
Geology and Mineralogy,” &c. 
James Rupeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 

“On oecasions of this kind I have generally said a few 
words to the bearing of the Corn-laws on agriculture, 
but that part of the subject has been taken out of my hands. 
A little pamphlet, published by Messrs. Trimmer and Mor- 
ton, practical agriculturists, has Guite superseded any ob- 
servation I could make. They looked on the Corn-laws 
in a debtor and creditor point of view. They took dif- 
ferent farms in different soils, and they showed what their 
owners gained by protection, and what they lost. The first 
time I received that book, [ was a little staggered by the 
facts which it adduced ; but having read and considered it 
several times, | am now quite satisfied that it underpaints 
rather than overpaints the real state of the case. Now, 
as I know a great many willing and anxious to see a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, and to secure full commercial 
freedom, who have some lingering doubts as to whether 
their agricultural friends may not suffer in some way or 
other from such an event, [ recommeud al) such persons 
to lay out a couple of shillings in the purchase of the 
p phiet, and to read it carefully through.”—from £art 


Dublin : 
versity. London: 




















And sold by all other Booksellers. 


Ducie’s Speech at (re Birmingham Meeting. 








In small 8vo. price 6s 
ECANTATION ; or the CONFESSIONS 
of a CONVERT to ROMANISM : a Tate. Written 
during a Residence in Tuscany and the Papal States 
Rivinetons, St. aul’sChurchyard, & Waterloo Place, 
INTERESTING BOOKS ~ 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, PUBLISHED BY 
SMITH, ELDER, anp Co, 
65, Cornhill, London. 
1 
price 10s. fd. handsomely 
or 9s. bds, 


FANCY, 


Second Edition, in post &vo. 
bound in a new kind of cloth, silver gilt, 

‘eee AND 

By Leen Hunt. 
i. 
In the press, uniform with the above, 
WIT AND HUMOUR 
By Lern Hunt 
ma. 

Sixth Edition, in 3 vols. foolseap 8vo. beautifully Mus- 
trated, price 7s. 6d. cach, in ah ev and uniform 
cloth binding, or 108, Gd. 1 POCee 

PICTURES OF PRIV ATE 
By Mrs. Exits, 
Author of “ The Women of England,” &e. 
Iv. 
Thirteenth Edition, considerably enlarged, price 6s. cloth, 
RECTORY or VALEHEAD; 
Or the Edifice of a Holy Home. 
By the Reverend im W. Evans, M.A, 





LIFE. 
&e. 


Third Edition, foolse. eniee, price 7s. Gd cloth, 


THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS; 
An Historical Narrative 
vi. 


In | vol. demy Svo. with Portrait, 
*rice 12s. cloth, 
THE LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, and Mother of 


Henry VII 
By Carouine A. HALSTED 
WORKS 
BY THE REV. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. 


Author of “ May You Like It.” 


)YECORDS OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 
\ Seventh Edition, foolscap 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 





MONTAGUE; 
OR 18 THIS RELIGION? 

A Pace From THe Book or THE WoRtLp. 
New Edition, foolscap 8vo. with Plate, price 6s. cloth, 
SOCIAL EVILS, AND THE mm REMEDY. 

A Series of Narratives. 

In Eight Numbers, price 1s. 6d. each, sewed, or in 
Four Volumes, price 4s. each, hall-bound. 








1200 THE SPECTATOR. 





Containing Thenty-cight Baars 
of Eighty-four Columns, 
Extensibely Ellustrated bp 

Enarabines. 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Lnarabina, 
&e. &t. 

One Shilling Monthly. 


THE ART - UNION, 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS; 


THE ARTS DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL; AND RECORD OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 








ESTABLISHED IN JANUARY 1839. 


HE ART-UNION—of which Eighty-eight Monthly Parts have been issued since its commencement 

in January 1839—has been recommended by the Press, universally, as “ ably and impartially conducted”; as “admirably calculated to advance 

the objects of artists, and increase the growing taste for Works of Art”; and as “ at once establishing, by the excellence of its arrangements, the variety 

and interest of its intelligence, and the tone of its opinions, the highest claims upon all lovers of Art.” Similar recommendations have emanated from 

the Foreign Press. In “ GaLiGNnan1” it has been commended for “ sound taste and judgment”; and by the “ Kunstblatt” (the oracle of Art in Germany) 
it has been accepted as “a safe authority on all matters appertaining to British Art.” . 

The circulation of the Art-Unton has, during the past year, averaged 5,000 monthly; it is distributed not only among artists generally, but exten. 
sively among those whose leisure enables them to cultivate the Arts as sources of intellectual enjoyment, and who seek to be made acquainted with all 
improvements in LirERATURE, SCIENCE, and the Fine Arts, and their application to the Userun Arts, and the Arts Decorative aud ORNAMENTAL, 
in their several departments. 

The Art-Unton is especially recommended to Famivres in which the Arts are studied as sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the SrupEnt iy 
DrawI1nc it may prove a most desirable aid; and to Scnoors a very valuable auxiliary. 

To all who are interested in Art—either as a profession or an intellectual luxury—the Art-Unon cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its leading Con- 
ductor, although his connexion with Art has been long and intimate, is not an Artist. His aim is to be at once just and generous; to divest criticism 
of confusing and cumbrous technicalities; to avoid prejudice and partisanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to maintain and prove the preéminence 
of British Art; and, by the exertion of continual energy and industry, to advance a profession which receives, and is worthy to receive, the highest 
veneration; in short, to supply to Artists, Amateurs, and Connoisseurs, accurate and useful information upon all subjects in which they are interested, and to 
the public the means of justly ascertaining and estimating the progress of Art, both at home and abroad. 

Each Monthly Part of the Art-Union is largely illustrated by Wood Engravings—describing the various subjects under consideration; these, for the 
most part, exhibit the progress of taste as applied to manufactures, and are suggestions for decoration and ornament; wood-cuts, however, are frequently 
introduced, of portraits, popular pictures, and other objects of interest; while presented with each Number is AN ENGRAVING ON STEEL, OR AN 
EXAMPLE OF FINE LirnoGRaruy—the cost of which, separately, would greatly exceed that of the Part in which it appears. 

Part Eighty-nine of the Art-Union--commencing the Eighth Annual Volume will be Published on the Ist of January 1846 
and the occusion is suggested as convenient for new subscribers, who may thus be enabled to complete the work during the ensuing year. Hitherto much inconvenience 
ei nin, a thal ln anges aaron op aaaa 

Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publishers, CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND, 


To whom all communications for the Editor may be addressed. 


THE ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
To MANUFACTURERS, Decorative and Ornamental Designers, their Employers, and Artisans, and 


all who are interested in improving the Usrrut Arts, by subjecting them to the influence of the Fine Arts, the Ant-Unron Monthly Journal 
is recommended as supplying such practical information as may enhance the MERCANTILE VALUE of the various productions of Bririsn inpUSTRY. 

In order to communicate racrs so as to render them available as suggestions to the producer, the several articles are illustrated by EXPLANATORY 
Woopcurs. They are addressed to every trade in which taste can be brought to codperate with the artisan; and THE MERCANTILE VALUE OF THE 
Userut ARTS BE AUGMENTED BY THE AID OF THE Fine Arts. 

The Art-Union Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainly to enforce the necessity of UNION between the different branches of Art, and 
more particularly the intimate connexion that exists between those Arts which have been regarded as entirely artistic, and those which have been deemed 
exclusively mechanical , the purpose being to show that mind as well as hand is required in every branch of Decorative Art. 

The publication, therefore, is recommended to the attention of persons interested in the cultivation of the arts of Decoration and Ornament—in the 
furnishing of houses with taste, elegance, and judgment; and in the introduction of improvements in designs for British manufactures—from articles of 
high importance to the most trifling matters in general use, which may be made subservient to the supicious EDUCATION of the EYE and MIND—a 
work in which every Manufacturer is unconsciously taking an active part, and which he either advances or retards, more or less, by every article he 
multiplies and circulates among mankind. 

In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every improvement in manufactured articles where the influence of the Fine Arts has been or may 
be exercised; and, wherever our notices require the aid of explanatory woop-cuTs, such wood-cuts shall be associated with them. We may thus hold 
out a sure encouragement to improvement, in giving to such improvement that publicity which rarely fails to secure substantial reward, while exciting 
a more general desire to achieve excellence. 

Hitherto the manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make known the improvements in taste and external form to which his productions 
had been subjected; for the public journals HAVE COMPLETELY OVERLOOKED THE SILENT BUT POWERFUL INSTRUCTORS WHICH EMANATE FROM THE 
Factories OF Great Briar. 

The present period is auspicious for our purpose; the establishment of Schools of Design in the leading Manufacturing Towns of the Kingdom is 
producing the best results; and the boon recently accorded by the LeGisLature TO THE MANUFACTURER, by enabling him to REGISTER his improve- 
ments, secures him from Piracy; we have made such arrangements—during a recent Tour in the Manufacturing Districts—as will enable us to pro- 
cure copies of the best Designs at the time they are registered, and which we shall, as early as possible afterwards, communicate to the Public. 


Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publishers, CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND, 
To whom all communications for the Editor may be addressed. 











ILLUSTRATED TOUR IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 





Preparing for Publication in the 


ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
A TOUR IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: 


Extensively Illustrated by Wood-cuts exhibiting 


THE PROGRESS OF DESIGN IN MANUFACTURES, 

Picturing the various articles of recent produce which manifest improvement, and reporting the systems pursued in the principal English and Scottish Factories: 
those more especially of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Nottingham, Kidderminster, Stourbridge, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Coventry, the Potteries of Statiord 
shire and Worcester, the great iron-foundry of Coalbrookdale, Glasgow, Paisley, &c. 

First Part of this Tour, comprising BIRMINGHAM illustrated, will appear in the Art-Union, No. 89, for January 1846. 
Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publishers, CHAPMAN aud HALL, 186, STRAND, 


To whom all communications for the Editor may be addressed. 
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